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MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 


N the eve of a general peace in Europe, and in the hope 

that a conflict with America is impossible, no ques- 
tion more urgently demands the attention of English states- 
_men than that of the scale on which our military esta- 
blishments are henceforward to be maintained. The re- 
sponsibility of a decision on this subject will, in the first 
instance, rest with the Government for the time being. It 
is possible that the House of Commons may hereafter 
insist on excessive reductions; but for the present, there is 
little doubt that the Minister will obtain the acquiescence of 
the Legislature in any reasonable or plausible proposals. 
Except in rare instances, Parliament errs rather on the side 
of profusion than from a niggardly observance of economy ; 
and the phrases which represent the CHancetior of the 
ExcHequer as the principal promoter of taxation and 
expenditure embody an obsolete tradition which is altogether 
opposed to modern experience. Lord Patmerston, or his 
successors in office, must be prepared to encounter some 
superficial unpopularity in effecting the changes which the 
return of peace will render necessary ; for the business of 
reduction unavoidably affects interests which are far dearer 
to individuals than a regard for the national purse. Half- 
pay officers, and subalterns, who see the higher ranks of the 
army choked up by occupants in the prime of life, form a 
discontented and not a silent class ; and the misadventures 
which we have experienced in the Crimea will furnish a 
popular pretext for clamour against measures which, al- 
thongh to a great extent inevitable, may certainly be carried 
to a dangerous excess. It is highly desirable, therefore, 
that the Government should undertake the unpalatable task 
of reducing our establishments on sound and definite prin- 
ciples, with an exclusive view to the national advanage. 

There is no necessity for laying down the dogma either that 
England is, or that she is not, a great military power. The 
term is in itself ambiguous ; for efficiency in arms may be 
measured, not only by the number of troops on the peace 
establishment, but by the resources of the country in men, 
in money, and in warlike spirit. At this moment, England 
is perhaps scarcely inferior in available military power 
to Russia herself, although, three years since, the Czar 
could have outnumbered sixfold any army which we could 
have brought into the field; and two more years of 
war would probably have turned the scale still more 
decidedly in favour of the State which has effectively 
developed, not so much the instruments of war, as 
the capacity to obtain and to use them. Those who 
deprecate the assumption of a military character by the 
British nation sometimes mean merely to recommend small 
establishments in time of peace ; but occasionally their theory 
takes the form of an objection to land campaigns against any 
Power of the first order. It is, however, by no means 
necessary that Englishmen should renounce any possible 
expression of national greatness. After two years of hos- 
tilities, there can be no question as to the comparative 
readiness of the various belligerents for a continuation of 
the struggle ; and peace is acceptable to intelligent English 
politicians, rather because they understand the uncertainty 
of war than on account of any serious pressure on the 
national resources. Many political combinations may 
be imagined which would justify the employment of 
large English armies, in addition to fleets of preponderating 
force ; but at the present moment, it is more important 
to consider the system which is to be maintained during the 
ensuing peace. 

It may be admitted that, in some respects, the war was 
commenced under serious disadvantages. We had no wag- 
gon-train ; we had an inefficient commissariat ; our artillery 
was not adequate to the wants of the army; and our 


officers were in general distinguished rather by bravery than 
by knowledge of their profession, or devotion to the details 
of duty. The exaggerated losses of the first winter in the 
Crimea were in reality considerable, and they may be attri- 
buted in no small measure to the unavoidable absence of a 
reserve. In short, a larger standing army would have enabled 
us to enter on the contest with more immediate prospects of 
success. Yet whatever advantages might have been derived 
from a different system, we must not forget the rapid ame- 
lioration which experience and preparation have since intro- 
duced into our army ; anda country which requires less than 
two years’ notice to be perfectly equipped for war is not to 
be considered helpless or unarmed. On future occasions, it 
may be practicable to foresee a collision, instead of drifting 
into hostilities. Nor is it necessary that every war should 
commence with an offensive campaign ; and a twelvemonth’s 
warning, in the leisure of peace, would enable the Govern- 
ment to fill up the ranks to almost any extent which might 
be required. It may be assumed that, speaking generally, no 
decisive blow can be struck in a first campaign. The cir- 
cumstances under which Lord Ragiay’s force landed in the 
Crimea were unprecedented, and are not likely to be repeated ; 
yet that expedition may be regarded as having solved the 
much-disputed question of invasion. Within six months from 
the declaration of war, 54,000 of the finest troops in the world 
were landed on a hostile territory 3000 miles from home, 
and it is evident that a much larger force might, ina shorter 
time, have been assembled to defend our own shores. So 
long as our fleets command the sea, no invader would risk a 
landing on our shores in the face of a regular army of 70,000 
men such as those who fought at Alma and Inkerman. 

The advantages of a comparatively small army during a 
long peace may be reduced to a sum in arithmetic. An 
extra annual expenditure of a million on our military estab- 
lishments from 1815 to 1854 would have represented a 
capital of sixty or seventy millions—or, in other words, would 
have been almost precisely equal to the cost of the war 
which has just been concluded, The men trained — 
that period would, for the most part, have long since reti 
from the army. Tens of thousands of flint guns, and vast 
quantities of obsolete warlike stores of every description, 
would have encumbered our arsenals—the greater part of 
all our preparations would have been wasted —and in 
return for a vast outlay, we should only have been able to 
commence the Russian war with greater vigour and ames | 
Stronger by a certain number of men and horses, we sho 
have been weaker to the amount of all the additional 
money expended, besides having lost the benefit of its 
legitimate increase as a part of the productive capital of the 
country. An efficient engine, with a brigade of firemen, is 
highly conducive to economy at the moment when a fire 
breaks out; but an individual householder would find it 
cheaper to take the risk of a periodical conflagration than to 
maintain at all times an expensive machinery of precaution. 

In this sense, England ought not to be a great military 
Power; and it may be added that the same arguments 
would, toa large extent, apply to the Continental monarchies. 
Austria would have been more able to take a leading part 
in the recent struggle if her average military establishments 
had long since been reduced by one half. It is true that 
under the present system a larger portion of the population 
is ready to fight at short notice than would otherwise have 
been the case; but the Empire contains fewer men and 
less money. The necessity which is felt by Austrian States- 
men of coercing discontented subjects, and of guarding 
against sudden invasion, is happily inapplicable to England. 
With us, the reasons against an excessive standing army have, 
during late years, acquired additional force. It is no 
longer requisite to overawe the Irish population—the colo- 
nies are becoming every day better able to defend them- 
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selves—and even Canada scarcely needs the presence of a 
soldier, except during occasional disagreements with the 
Government of the United States, A large portion of our 
army may henceforward be kept at all times ready for 
active service ; and, in fact, an establishment much exceeding 
that which preceded the war with Russia would, under 
existing circumstances, involve the presence of far too con- 
siderable an armed force within the British Islands. 


The nucleus of a large army ought, however, to be habi- 
tually maintained, and, in deciding on reductions, the scien- 
tific branches of the services should be carefully distinguished 
from the line. The artillery ought alwaysto be comparatively 
numerous, and perfectly efficient, and stores of the munitions 
of war should be provided in sufficient quantities to obviate 
excessive hurry and expenditure at the commencement of 
hostilities, All officers should be made familiar with the 
ordinary requirements of a campaign, and the Government 
ought at all times to know where to find the materials of 
a scientific and experienced staff. In the absence of any 
menace of war, the number of troops to be maintained may 
fairly be determined by the former establishments voted 
by Parliament. For some years to come, the experience 
acquired in the course of the recent war will be available 
in case of fresh hostilities, and the transition from peace 
to war is an operation which will henceforth be com- 
paratively familiar to English statesmen. It is highly desir- 
able that, in performing the invidious task of reduction, 
the Minister should act with good faith and liberality. The 
foreign regiments which we have raised are entitled in the 
highest degree to the favourable consideration of Parliament ; 
nor is there any reason to precipitate the necessary diminu- 
tion of our own army. At all events, however, it will 
be the duty of the Government at once to determine on their 
policy and to avow it; for it would be in every way incon- 
venient to devolve on Parliament the task of pulling down 
military establishments. Continental nations were, until 
lately, possessed by the delusion that constitutional govern- 
ments were unwarlike, capricious, and niggardly, and the 
satellites of despotism would be ready to revive those im- 
putations if the House of Commons began to demand a 
stringent observance of economy. The strong man armed 
has shown that he can keep his house, and he will be 
the stronger for rest as soon as he can safely lay aside his 
armour. It is but a secondary recommendation of a pru- 
dent and vigorous course of action that it is the ine- 
vitable policy of the future. In ten years’ peace, large 
reductions will certainly be made, and it is desirable that 
they should be the result of a deliberate purpose, rather 
than of popular clamour or of Parliamentary faction. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR A PENNY. 


a the present week, an experiment of great novelty and 
interest has been tried. For the first time, a first-class 
metropolitan morning newspaper has been issued to the 
public at a penny. Two sham representatives of this form 
of journalism have, it is true, been thrust for some time past 
into the faces of Londoners at the doors of cabs and omni- 
buses ; but one of these has been a scarcely disguised reprint 
of yesterday’s news, while the other is merely an abridged 
copy of a decaying high-priced journal. The Morning 
Star is, however, a newspaper which seeks to rival 
the Zimes, the Daily News, and the Morning Herald, in 
respect of correspondence and intelligence ; and it avowedly 
aspires to rank with the first of its contemporaries in the 
quality, though not in the length, of its leading articles. So 
far as we can judge, it really attempts to keep abreast of its 
more expensive rivals in the freshness, accuracy, and 
genuingness of its despatches ; and there is no want of ability 
of a presentable sort in its brief comments on affairs of 
public and political moment. On this last point, however, it 
would be premature to praise or condemn it, as the skill and 
knowledge of a staff of writers cannot be tested in one week, 
or, indeed, in half-a-dozen weeks, We will only say that no 
amount of systematized information can be too great, and no 
degree of literary tact too high, to be worth securing by the 
projectors of the Morning Star. Ever since knowledge 
ceased to be valued except for its adaptability to life and 
men—ever since the excellence of writing came to consist, not 
in balanced periods and exotic words, but in clearness, terse- 
ness, and point—great knowledge and good writing are the 
_ instruments of success even with the humblest class of 
readers, 


It was perhaps to be expected that the Morning Star 
should disclose a bias towards ultra-liberal politics. It 
necessarily depends for a sale so extensive as to be remune- 
rative on its popularity with a part of society which stil] 
repeats the watchwords of the old Radical party, and stil] 
maintains the expediency of the measures which Josrpy 
Hume contended for in the years succeeding the Reform 
Bill. The Ballot, if carried at the present moment, would 
probably be altogether inoperative—certainly it would 
disappoint the expectations of its advocates ; but still there 
is undoubtedly a large section of the middle class which 
would repudiate, as a tool of corruption, a journal which 
opposed the Ballot. We have ceased, however, to believe in 
the technical language of any particular party as a guarantee 
either of stability or of improvement. When Lord Dersy 
and Mr. DisraELI came into power, they announced the 
restraint of democracy as the first article of their programme; 
and yet England has not for centuries seen any demagoguism 
more frantic than that recommended and practised by their 
especial journal since their expulsion from office. We are 
not therefore bound to regard a Radical journal—and we 
are not yet able to pronounce decisively that the Morning 
Star is a Radical journal—as necessarily destructive, 
Indeed, we have some security against its advocacy of a 
vulgar Radicalism, if the report be true which attributes to 
Mr. Brieur a close interest in its fortunes. During our own 
brief existence, we have perhaps differed more frequently 
from Mr. Bricut than from any other contemporary poli- 
tician ; but we should reckon it a small compliment to our 
sagacity if we were supposed to associate Mr. Bricur with 
the ruck of ordinary Radicals. He has principles, and on the 
logical consequences of those principles he acts with rigid 
conscientiousness. If he makes mistakes, it is because deficient 
experience blinds him to some of the grounds of political 
action, and makes him attach an undue importance to others. 
No type of human character can be more distinct than his 
from that of the commonplace Reform Club politician, 
bending like the willow before the breath of popular feeling, 
uninquisitive how or when it was formed—ignorant how 
or when it should be checked—utterly careless whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth. 


One of the declared objects of the new journal is to miti- 
gate the despotism of the London daily newspaper which is 
at present circulated most widely. Certain conditions of sue- 
cess may be wanting to the Morning Star; but, whether it 
sueceeds or fails, we are convinced that a cheap press will 
ultimately be the means of fastening an effectual responsi- 
bility on the Zimes. The attempt to rival the Leading 
Journal has been made more than once. It has been equalled 
in literary force, and outstripped in intelligence. But the 
experiment has failed from a variety of causes, of which the 
dearness of the competing newspaper has always been the 
foremost. No daily journal, whatever be its price or merit, 
can hope, for a long while, to be able to contend with the 
tenacious habits of the reading public, and to exclude the 
Times from the households of which it is now the exclusive 
oracle, A few stern moralists or strong politicians may 
give up the great newspaper for one or other of its contem- 
poraries ; but most men will naturally dislike taking a step 
which has the effect of shutting them out from the atmo- 
sphere of opinion in which half England lives. The only 
chance which remains to a competitor of the Times is to be 
read by its side. But to a newspaper of the older sort this 
chance amounts to nothing. Even a wealthy man will hesi- 
tate before he takes in two daily prints of full size and 
price. A journal moderate in compass, and sold for a sum 
which almost everybody will be ready to pay without a 
second thought, is the only one which can expect to follow 
the Z'imes into all the ramifications of its circulation of 
Sixty Thousand. 

We would not be understood to wish that the Zimes 
should lose a single subscriber. But we deem it of the first 
importance that it should not continue for many years 
longer the sole medium of political thought to the immense 
majority of the British public. No apology for a free press 
has ever been framed which contemplated this overshadowing 
supremacy of a single newspaper. Many palpable incon- 
veniences attend the liberty of unlicensed printing, but it 
has always been thought that they were fewer and slighter 
than the inconveniences of an uncontrolled Executive. We 
are living, however, under a réyime in which most of the incon- 
veniences of a free press are united to most of the inconve- 
niences of a despotic government, We are governed absolutely, 
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without enjoying even that feeble security against wrong 
which is afforded by the sense of individual responsibility in 
a single despot ; nor is the yoke the less galling on account 
of the spiritual and immaterial character of the agencies em- 
loyed, or because the English nation submits itself, not 
to the strong man armed, but to sophistries, half-truths, and 
all the artifices of a declamatory rhetoric. If, indeed, the 
complete irresponsibility of the ruling newspaper were the 
same thing as complete independence, we might be more con- 
tented with our lot. But, in fact, it is ridiculous to call a 
newspaper like the Times independent. The Zimes has 
attempted many definitions of itself, but, like the meta- 
hysical definitions of a pound which vanished before the 
little coin that Sir Rosert Peet balanced on the tip of his 
finger, all these subtleties are dissipated by the simple truth 
that the Zimes is a great commercial speculation. Within 
the limits implied by this description, the Zimes is just, 
generous, patient, loyal, and public-spirited. Consistently 


‘with giving a handsome profit to its proprietors and to the 


persons interested in its printing contracts, there is no virtue 
which it is not ready to practise. But the boundaries of 
the disinterestedness permitted to it are never overstepped ; 
not a line is ever printed which compromises its chance of 
obtaining the maximum of popularity with the greatest 
possible number of readers; and the result is, that we are 
governed by a sort of impersonal and impalpable demagogue 
—a CLEON, incapable of being travestied—a Wat Ty er, 
without a head to be broken. The stock-in-trade of the 
firm consists of “sensations.” Bright reputations are 
ruthlessly sacrificed to get a dividend out of the gross 
curiosity with which the herd regards the baiting of the 
great in rank, fortune, or name; and the issue of a whole 
campaign is jeopardised rather than forego the proceeds of 
catering for sixty thousand greedy gobemouches with “ inter- 
esting” intelligence from the seat of war. But the vicious 
morality which it is compelled to prescribe to itself is better 
illustrated by pointing to what the 7imes has not done 
than by indicating what it has done. To those who recol- 
lect how much of the good of our nature is exclusively 
called out by fellowship in public or private adversity, it is 
a startling reflection that, during the ten years for which it 
has reigned uncontrolled over English opinion, this great 
newspaper has never once defended an unpopular man, or 
succoured an unpopular cause. 

It is needless to accompany our censures of the Times with 
compliments to its ability which are implied in the censures 
themselves. But,as we have said that we look with the utmost 
confidence for the ultimate success of the cheap press, it would 
be sovereign injustice not to add that we owe to the Times 
the high standard which must be proposed to itself by every 
newspaper, dear or cheap, that aims at a very extensive cir- 
culation. From the penny journalism of America the 7'imes 
has saved us. A newspaper which feels that it must perish 
unless its copies sell by tens of thousands, will naturally take 
for its model, not the vulgarity of the Daily News or the imbe- 
cility of the Morning Herald, but the power, seldom exchanged 
for false energy, and the knowledge, only occasionally deficient 
through carelessness, of the triumphant Leading Journal. 
The Z'imes, in truth, was the first English newspaper which 
secured the services of writers possessing the skill, the tastes, 
the sympathies, and the information of thoroughly educated 
gentlemen ; and it was precisely the prodigious success of this 
experiment which raised the Great Journal to a solitary pin- 
nacle of circulation at which the rarefaction of its responsibili- 
ties has gone to a pernicious extreme. If the conductors of 
the 7imes can be made to feel that their sophistries will be 
unravelled, their unfairnesses corrected, and their cynicism 
denounced, not by a few narrow observers in London, but 
by a contemporary treading on their heels through all the 
windings of English society, we anticipate that the same 
wit and wisdom which their sheets disclose at the present 
moment will be found pressed into the service of a far loftier 
morality. 


THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 


DALHOUSIE, more fortunate than his prede- 
cessors in the Viceroyalty of India, has always been a 
favourite of the press. The confiscation of the kingdom of 
Oude has scarcely excited a doubt, or provoked a remon- 
Strance; and the fact is the more important, since the 
measure is one of those which necessarily derive their colour 
from the light in which they are regarded. There can be 
little dowht that the people of Oude will eventually be 


rewarded for the transfer of their allegiance by an improved 
government, and by an increase of material prosperity. The 
advantage of the change to the neighbouring districts is no 
less obvious ; and the Supreme Government will be relieved 
from an irksome and discreditable task, by the suppression 
of a Court which was powerless except for evil. On the 
other side is to be placed the letter of existing treaties ; 
while there is reason to fear that, both in Europe and in 
America, the conduct of the Governor-GeNERAL may be 
subjected to unfriendly criticisms. On the whole, however, 
it will probably be found that, in a choice of difficulties, 
Lord Datnovsie has decided for the best ; and there can 
be no difference of opinion as to the merit which he may 
fairly claim for assuming a grave responsibility, when he 
might have devolved the invidious task on his less expe- 
rienced successor. Lord Caynina will succeed to the simpler 
duty of providing for the good government of a province 
which has, without his co-operation, been already added to 
the empire. 

The dynasty of Oude is entitled to little deference on 
account of its antiquity. Little more than a century has 
elapsed since the Viziers established their power amid the 
ruins of the dissolving Mogul empire ; and it was only during 
the reign of Lord Hasrincs that the title of Vizier was, by 
the advice of the Governor-GeNeraL, exchanged for the 
Royal style which implied absolute independence of the 
titular throne of Delhi. The Viziers or Nabobs of Oude 
were first brought into practical subordination by WARREN 
Hastines; and, at the close of the century, Sir Joun 
Suore, while he decided between two rival claimants, 
imposed on the successful candidate a treaty which has 
ever since, in a great measure, defined the relations between 
Lucknow and Calcutta. Lord We.uestey, in 1801, 
proposed to the Vizier that he should cede his territories 
on grounds similar to those which have recently been 
urged by Lord Datuovusiz. The demand ought never to 
have been made, except with the purpose of enforcing it ; and 
it is to be regretted that one of the most resolute Viceroys 
who have ever ruled in India should have left to a successor, 
at the end of half a century, the completion of a task which he 
had himself considered indispensable. The Vizier bought a 
respite for his family by the cession of a considerable district, 
and in consideration of the guarantee of the Company for his 
possession of the residue, he undertook in general terms to 
provide for the good government of his subjects. The con- 
trol of the foreign relations of Oude had previously been 
transferred to the Government of India. The Resident, 
with a large contingent at his disposal, has exercised all the 
higher functions of sovereignty, while the Nabobs have con- 
tinued, with perfect security, to oppress their subjects and to 
waste the public revenues on their personal enjoyments. 

An amusing recent publication by an English adventurer 
established at the Court of Lucknow, has familiarized many 
English readers with the barbarous puerility of the native 
Court and Government. The King of Ovupe, while he has 
adopted the English dress and a smattering of European 
customs, has indulged in all the habitual caprices of an 
Eastern despot, and, like his predecessors, has utterly dis- 
regarded his engagements to provide for the reasonable admi- 
nistration of his country. The Supreme Government would 
have allowed their tributary to indulge at pleasure in his 
favourite pastime of fights among wild beasts, nor would 
the frequent indulgence of his ferocious temper at the 
expense of his courtiers have called for extraordinary inter- 
ference ; but of late, the instincts of despotism have required 
a stronger and more dangerous excitement. The reigning 
family and the most warlike part of the population have 
always been Mahometans, while the majority of the inhabi- 
tants are Hindoos. The rival races appear, in former times, 
to have maintained between themselves the peaceable rela- 
tions which had generally prevailed throughout the Penin- 
sula during the flourishing period of the Mogul Empire ; 
but even in the dominions of the Company the elements 
of religious conflicts are always at hand. Nothing is 
easier than for an adventurer to persuade a rabble of 
his co-religiontists that the Mussulman has insulted a temple, 
or that the Hindoo has defiled a mosque. Half-a-dozen 
Mahometan troopers have occasionally thrown a great ci 
into an uproar by parading a joint of beef through a 

opulation abhorrent of cow-slaughter ; and in return, the 
Findoos are familiar with a species of disturbance which, 
in the Anglo-Indian vernacular, is designated by the 
unassuming title of a “ pig-row.” Some skilful emissary 
deposits the body of a pig in a mosque, with the certainty 
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that, within an hour, every Mahometan within reach will 
take arms to avenge the insult. English officials are always 
compelled, on these occasions, to exert their utmost vigour, 
and in some instances it has been found impossible to put 
down the riot without bloodshed ; but the well-known im- 
partiality of a Government which belongs to neither of the 
hostile persuasions furnishes the best security against the 
dangerous extension of local disturbances. 

In Oude, however, the Court had lately shown an 
unmistakeable disposition to encourage Mahometan encroach- 
ments on the rights and prejudices of the Hindoos. It is 
difficult to believe that the Kine can have been influenced 
by fanaticism ; and as even the most depraved of Oriental 
despots can scarcely have desired a civil war from a pure love 
of mischief, it is probable that a vague desire to escape 
from English tutelage prompted the dangerous experiment 
of religious agitation. There are twenty millions of 
Mahometans within the dominions of the Company, and, 
speaking generally, they are the most vigorous part of the 
population, and the most disposed to feel discontent with a 
foreign rule. The race which a little more than a century 
ago was supreme in India is naturally more inclined to 
question the right of the European conquerors than the 
Hindoo, who, in many parts of the Peninsula, has never 
known political independence. The Kings of Oude may 
have hoped, as the champions of Islam, to recover the 
independent sovereignty which they had long since been 
forced to abdicate ; and although their hopes were chimerical, 
the danger was not to be disregarded by the Supreme 
Government. Innumerable remonstrances were met ouly by 
promises and professions. It was necessary to interfere by 
force forthe suppression of disturbance ; and Lord DaLHovsiE, 
with the sanction of the India House and of the Board of 
Control, determined to render the renewal of the evil impos- 
sible, by completing the policy which Lord WeE.LEstey had 
meditated and attempted. The civil and military adminis- 
tration of the country will, therefore, pass at once into the 
hands of English Commissioners. The experience obtained in 
the Punjaub will be available for the organization of the new 
provinces, and although the anticipation of a large surplus 
revenue may perhaps be disappointed, a fertile source of 
anxiety and expense will be finally closed up. The addition 
of Oude to our dominions fortunately involves no real exten- 
sion of boundary, for the long standing prohibition against any 
attempt on the part of the Kine to institute relations with 
foreign States had already brought the political frontier of 
British India to the bordersof Nepaul. It is evidently more 
convenient that the Supreme Government should be repre- 
sented by its own officers than that it should be subject to 
an indefinite responsibility for the acts of a subordinate 
potentate. 

It is not the true policy of the English Government sys- 
tematically to absorb all the native States. The machinery 
of administration within our own dominions is still so imper- 
fect that it is not desirable to extend their limits, except for 
the purpose of avoiding some definite peril, or in order to put 
down some more than ordinarily atrocious system of mis- 
government. Each case of confiscation must be considered 
on its own merits. English officials have perhaps been too 
much influenced by European modes of thought in their 
occasional disregard for the rights of adoption when a reigning 
family has become extinct ; for it is comparatively easy to 
wield a beneficial influence over the smaller States, and in 
some instances their territories are governed in a spirit not 
distasteful to the inhabitants. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that there is scarcely an ancient dynasty to be 
found in India. The Rajahs and Nabobs are but squatters on 
the territory of the Mogul Emperors, who were themselves 
comparatively modern conquerors. The supreme Govern- 
ment occupies the position of the early French kings in 
rclation to the numerous potentates who divided among them 
the ancient province of Gaul; and the successive conquest 
or acquisition of Provence, Dauphiny, and Brittany, has been 
approved by modern historians as the indispensable condition 
necessary for the establishment of national unity and inde- 
pendence. Civil war is already as obsolete in India as in 
France, but the armies collectively maintained by the native 
princes still outnumber the great establishments of the 
English Government. It has become rather a law of nature 
than a maxim of policy, that the Central Power is the ulti- 
mate reversioner of all territories which may become vacant by 

just forfeiture, or by the natural extinction of dynasties; 
for there is no constituency which can select a new reigning 
house, nor is it possible to tolerate the existence of any power 


which clashes with the general interests of the empire, 
Malcontents at home and critics abroad will doubtless accuse 
of injustice and rapacity a judge who never confiscates except 
to the increase of his own possessions; but the accusation 
must be borne, as the state of circumstances which it implies 
is inherent in the nature of things. The Sovereign necessarily 
appropriates to himself the forfeitures which he declares, and 
the Imperial power cannot dethrone a delinquent feudatory 
without assuming the responsibility of providing a better 
government. History will hereafter confirm the judgment 
recently pronounced by M. de MontTatempert, that the 
English rule in India, with all its faults and shortcomings, 
is the noblest instance on record of an administration carried 
on by foreign rulers for the benefit and elevation of the 
native population. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


te Plenipotentiaries at Paris have, one would think, 
enough upon their hands. Indeed their task has been 
deemed, by some friends of Government, so difficult, that 
efforts have been made to moderate the national expectations, 
and to prepare the public mind for any possible shortcoming 
in the result of their labours. We are entreated by Minis- 
terial organs to consider that England does not stand alone 
in the negotiations—that she meets friends and enemies, and 
friendly and hostile neutrals, at the Conferences—and that 
the problem of steering a just and true course among all 
these conflicting influences can scarcely be solved so com- 
pletely as not to leave some room for finding fault. But, as 
if Lord CLaRENDON’s primary and obvious duties were not 
sufficiently embarrassing, we have, on the one hand, the friends 
of Poland, and on the other, the friends of Peace, assiduously 
occupied in heaping upon his shoulders the most superfluous 
and unmanageable burdens. One party desires that our re- 
presentative should engraft upon the treaty some ready and 
practicable method of settling all future disputes—the 
other is eager to introduce into the same treaty a sure and 
unfailing ground for a quarrel with Russia the very next 
day after it shall have been signed. But between these 
restless schemers and the diplomatist whom they seek to 
harass, there is interposed, happily for the real interests of 
peace, our serene and silver-spoken Premier. He sits 
placidly in Downing-street—receives the deputations with 
his well-known courtesy—listens with marked respect to the 
speakers—shows, by a few slight questions, his perfect 
familiarly with the subject—assures his visitors that they 
command the full attention of the Government, and sends 
them away better pleased with the Prime Mrnisrer and 
with themselves than they had ever been before. The 
spokesmen had not previously been aware either that they 
possessed such a gift for putting high political questions in a 
clear and striking point of view, or that Lord Paumerston 
was so willing and so able to follow judicious and seasonable 
advice. 

Some threescore members of the Peace Congress have 
lately been received by the PREMIER in his most successful 
style, and have returned to their respective homes in town 
and country with the full conviction that they could 
not do better than let our Plenipotentiaries alone. The 
assurance of Lord PALMErston, that “he would give to the 
memorial the attention due not only to the spirit in which 
it was conceived, but to the parties from whom it emanated,” 
gave entire satisfaction to the memorialists ; and we may add 
that, although not exactly for the same reasons, it is equally 
well-pleasing to ourselves. We apprehend that, in the 
Minister's opinion, “attention” was “due” to the mem- 
bers of this deputation, from himself during their somewhat 
tedious speeches, and from his footman while showing them to 
the door ; but we do not believe that their visit caused any 
unusual amount of telegraphic correspondence with Paris, or 
that Lord CLARENDON was commanded, at the next Con- 
ference, to startle or amaze his colleagues by any extra- 
ordinary display of diplomatic eccentricity. We, as well 
as Mr. Mitner Gipson, have some confidence in “the 
wisdom and moderation of the negotiators ;” and we are per- 
suaded that they will content themselves with labouring 
within the scope of their commission, and will postpone the 
attempt to render future wars impossible until the well- 
meant but futile efforts of the Peace Society shall have 
made human nature very different from what it now is. 

The gentlemen who “are heartily agreed upon the desir- 
ableness of substituting arbitration for war, as a practical 
proposition,” will do well-to prepare themselves for a dis- 
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appointment which is, we venture to assure them, inevitable. 
Although we are not in the secret of the Paris Conferences, 
we may safely predict that the treaty will not be found to 
contain any stipulation upon this head. The Peace Congress 
would not, perhaps, be unprofitably occupied in considering 
what an arbitration really is, and in what its efficacy 
consists. The Society numbers many commercial men 
among its members, and some of them havé probably given 
attention to the imperfections of our commercial law. If 
so, they cannot be unaware that the utility of any tribunal 
must depend upon its impartiality, its judicial wisdom, and, 
above all, upon its power to enforce its decisions. But if the 
memorialists would only condescend to apply to the political 
problems with which they insist upon intermeddling, the expe- 
rience which they must have gained in daily life, they would 
see that all the requisites of an efficient arbitration are, in 
most cases, necessarily wanting where the controversy is 
between two great nations. The experiment has been 
’ tried, with but small success, between this country and the 
United States. Indeed, at this very moment, a proposal 
on our part to refer an international difference to arbitration 
is met by the objection that an impartial arbitrator is not 
likely to be found. But if it is difficult to apply this 
mode of adjustment to a merely two-sided dispute between 
England and America, where shall be found a disinterested 
umpire of the complicated questions of European politics ? 
And further, assuming the possibility of discovering or 
ereating such a tribunal, where is the jurisdiction in rem and 
in personam which alone can give authority to its decisions ? 
The decree of a municipal court is usually submitted to, not 
because it is just, but because it can be summarily enforced 
by process against body, goods, and land. In fact, if Europe 
now obtains redress for the wrongs committed by the de- 
fendant Russia, it will have been by proceedings which bear 
a rude analogy to those of a civil suit. The judgment of the 
civilized world has been given unanimously against her, and 
the allied armies in the Crimea have seized her territory to 
compel its execution. We do not believe that the Peace 
Society could materially improve the constitution of the 
Court, and certainly they are far from offering the smallest 
suggestion for that purpose. But, however that may be, the 
tribunal must always prove a nullity, unless there is a power 
ready to execute its decrees by those very methods which the 
Peace Society has been organized to condemn. 


We differ entirely from these memorialists in the account 
they give of the origin of the war. To say that the dis- 
pute with Russia “became inflamed by angry recrimina- 
tions” is altogether contrary to the fact. How often was 
Lord ABERDEEN’s Government accused of being too 
moderate and conciliatory, of vainly hoping that the voice 
of reason and justice would be heard by the Czar, of failing 
to threaten soon enough and loud enough, of too long 
postponing its appeal to arms? If ever there was an 
instance in which a place was studiously left open for the 
repentance of the wrong-doer, it was this. He was over and 
over again invited, and almost implored, to retrace his steps, 
and to spare Europe the countless miseries of war. The 
English Ministry did not share in those “vague illusions” 
which, according to the Peace Society, were widely preva- 
lent. They did not suppose that “the progress of intelli- 
gence and morality could do much to mitigate the inherent 
horror and brutality of war ;” and they risked their popu- 
larity and power in vainly striving to save “reason” from 
the “reproach,” “religion” from the “scandal,” and hu- 
manity from the sufferings of this conflict. We equally 
differ from the memorialists in our notion of the duties 
belonging to the period of peace upon which we hope soon 
to enter. Russia respects those, and those alone, who have 
the will and the power to make themselves respected ; and 
if the policy of this country were to be governed by the 
counsels of men who would have us forego the means of self- 
protection and self-assertion, it would not be long, we fear, 
before we should have to enact over again the drama of the 
last three years. The Eastern question cannot be finally 
disposed of, once for all, by any treaty that can be devised 
by the diplomatists now assembled at Paris. Our children, 
and our children’s children, may be embarrassed by its diffi- 
culties ; but with good faith, firmness, and a readiness at all 
times to resist aggression, we may well hope that war will 
be long averted. By steady disregard of the pernicious 
advice of the Peace Society, we trust that peace may be 
preserved for many years; but when we see how far am- 
bition can mislead Sovereigns, and sometimes even Repub- 


lics, we dare not assure ourselves that it will be perpetual, 
and we profoundly distrust all mechanical expedients which 
pretend to render war impossible without eradicating its 
moral and political causes. 


PORPHYROGENITUS. 


} pow newspapers, French and English alike, have very 
much the air of a dull transcript of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue. 
The Parisian muses are now piping their loudest strains, 
both in theatre and in pulpit—from the Ultra-montane 
counterpoint to M. THeopHiLe Gautier, poet in ordinary to 
the Moniteur and the Ministry of Police. The whole thing 
looks like a revival of the old Augustan age. The heathen 
and Christian elements are mixed up. Is it Sisyn or 
Davin who heralds the coming prodigy—the child of destiny 
—the last Porphyrogenitus—the saluted progenitor of a long 
line of kings? The child of prayer, and the “ fated instru- 
ment of providential purpose,” no “Son of France” ever 
entered the world at a more important epoch, or seemed 
reserved for a more noticeable career. There are sufficient 
coincidences for a people so quick to catch at ominous acci- 
dents as the French, to account for, if not to justify, the 
language, half gospel and half Pollic, which welcomes the last 
Pottio. The Church recognises, in the Heir whose birth is 
in Holy Week, one who has especial claim to revive or to 
sustain the old title of Most Christian and Eldest Son of 
the Church—the fatalist cannot but see that Janus closes 
his temple, and that “the Virgin and Saturnian kingdoms 
return” with this new Prince of Peace. There are great 
searchings of heart in the lurking-places of dethroned 
regalities.  Bourson boweth down, Or LEANs stoopeth. 
There is a shudder and shiver in the ex-Royalist houses, and 
the grey and mysterious Man of Fate is avenged; and it 
requires but little fancy to imagine a smile of satisfaction 
passing over the face of him who, from his pillar of Victories, 
sees a new and nobler Paris than the first Napoteon dared 
to think of, flaming its congratulations to one who may be 
more than the King of Rome. ' 

The King of Rome! that thought also has its omens. 
The readers of the stars always find a double and contradic- 
tory interpretation in their horoscope. There are sinister 
and malign as well as auspicious influences abroad. Some 
there are who are ready to whisper Thalaba’s warning :— 

Not onl 
But thorns too, hath the voted pre ‘ 
What Venus twines, the bearer of glad fortune, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 

We have already been reminded that, for nearly a century, 
no Son of France has ever succeeded a King of France. “ An 
apparition of a bloody child rises,” as in the significant scene 
of Macbeth. Dauphins seem doomed to an untimely end. 
He who— 

rises like the issue of a king, 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty— 

scarcely ever dies with the sceptre in his hand. Louis XVIL, 
and the ill fated Duke of Reicusrapt, and the victim of 
Lovvet, and the tragedy which shattered the hope of ORLEANS 
—these are scarcely pleasant visions to summon round 
that sumptuous cradle, the gift of “our good city of Paris.” 
We certainly shall not attempt to reconcile, or to select 
from, these conflicting auguries. “One omen,” says the old 
poet, “is the best—to strive for fatherland;” and if, 
with sincerity, and without that selfishness which the 
Emperor Naporeon has just so pointedly disclaimed, the 
happy father really does intend to build up the happiness of 
France, there are no inevitable obstacles to his son’s peaceful 
reigning in his stead. All things considered, he looks as 
promising an inheritor as the ordinary run of heirs apparent. 
The chances are, in a sense, against any one of them ; but 
the odds are not particuiarly unfavourable against “ Napo- 
LEON Evcene Louis JEAN Josepn, Fils de France.” Para- 
doxical as it may sound, the father is the real gainer by 
this event. The Emperor obtains a new security against 
the gravest dangers which can menace his person and his 
power—the son defends the father’s throne. ; 

We think too that, on some grounds, the birth of this 
prince may tend to establish the dynasty. NaproLEgon IIL. 
seems now to enter into the family of sovereigns. Marrying 
and giving in marriage, births and alliances, family compacts 
and the like, are in the distance. The Empznor falls into the 
ranks of legitimate monarchs. Much of his exceptional 
character melts off. In many parts of his career, he has 
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hitherto sustained a mythic existence. He and his uncle 
are not fairly distinguishable where the memories and 
heroes of the old Empire survive. The present Empire 
may become more stable in proportion as it loses its poetical 
and unearthly character. It is something that, in family 
and home, wife and children, the Emperor is seen to be 
as other men. He has now descended to the happy 
level of common humanity. He has been thought, and not 
unjustly, to be a man of surprising energy, of cold and 
impassive temper, steadily pursuing his own purpose, which 
at times he dignifies as his mission, and using all men 
and all politics as his tools. He has met with little 
confidence and less affection, but he has forced respect 
and compelled attention. He has seized the tangled web 
‘of European politics, if he has not himself confused the 
skein only to attain the credit of unravelling it. Stern 
and saturnine, and at least not attractive in temper or in 
bearing, he has compelled deference even from his enemies, 
because he has shown all the jarring factions and petty 
jealousies of the country that a strong will, wide views, and 
a cool temper, always win in such a contest as he has passed 
through. And yet, though much of his undoubted power is 
the result of his first inauguration in blood, it may be 
doubted whether a good deal of the calm which has attended 
the Empire is not due to a fascination under which the 
French people hangs shivering and silent. All the Impe- 
rial orations have something of the Oracle. They claim an 
afflatus. There is something of the Prophet King about 
the Imperial speaker. He has hitherto stood out of the pale 
of human sympathies, Such a character must always be 
in violent action to support itself—it cannot forego the 
supernatural element. But it may gradually and naturally 
divest itself of its Kehama attributes if it is seen to be 
mixed up with the common interests of mankind. The 
birth of an heir relieves the Emprror of the necessity of 
acting a part which it would soon have become difficult for 
him to sustain. He can now legitimately and honestly work 
for his own Imperial house. He hasa personal stake in France. 
Nations, being themselves great families, greatly respect the 
family tie. Naporgon III. is a man among his fellow-men. 


Henceforth we may expect to see the Emperor deve- 
loping a new phase of his really extraordinary character. 
Already we hear of new sanctions likely to attend this auspi- 
cious birth. The fact that Napoeon ITI. claims an hereditary 
throne, and has now the wherewithal to perpetuate it, points 
to the possibility of the revival of an hereditary nobility. 
The long and hitherto wisely postponed coronation is not 
improbable, and the revival of the stately and cumbrous for- 
malities of the Imperial accouchement is not likely to stand 
alone. He has secured the Church—already the Legitimists 
prefer his rule to that of the CrLEans constitutionalism— 
and it wants but a step or two to create new safeguards for 
the new dynasty. An hereditary throne without an here- 
ditary nobility is an anomaly patent to nobody more than to 
the present ruler of France. 


Many circumstances combine to give new stability to the 
Empire. Henceforth Napo.ron IIL.’s affinities will be with 
the legitimate monarchies. He will, perhaps, contrive to 
make Russia particularly his friend for substantial benefits. 
The peace, from the nature of the case, must be more or less 
a compromise, and whatever advantages the Czar can secure 
will be scored up to the credit of the French Emperor. 
In a new and especial sense, he will sustain the character 
and absorb the honour of the “Napoleon of Peace.” 
Europe will look to him as its pacificator, while we 
‘shall probably be accused of having tried to enforce humi- 
liating conditions which we were unable singly to enforce. 
France will terminate the war, covered with military glory, 
and with the character of magnanimity and moderation 
which is henceforth to stand its Sovereign in good stead in 
his new relations to the settled dynasties. In the future of 
European politics, “the Son of France” is likely to prove 
the best card in the Imperial hand ; and the fact that the 
Emperor is now, in the highest sense, a family man—a 
father as well as a husband—may do much to consolidate 
his domestic interests on an hereditary throne. 


CAUSES BEYOND CONTROL, 
M* FILDER has at last followed the example of 
his brethren in incapacity, and has published his ex- 
culpation. As some curiosity must be felt to know what 
shape it can possibly take, we will state at once the con- 


clusions which the Commissary-General conceives himself 
to have established. He offers no excuse for the short 
rations of biscuit and salt beef, but takes refuge in the 
admission made in the M‘Nesu Report, that the scarcity 
had no important effect on the health of the troops. The 
charge founded on the non-issue of vegetables and lime-juice 
is met by the allegation that the nature of the food and 
medical comforts supplied to the troops does not depend 
on the Commissariat, and that no orders were given, until 
a late period, that vegetable diet should be provided. So as 
to the fuel. No orders at first—afterwards no means of 
conveyance. The scanty supply of fresh meat is accounted 
for by the want of suitable vessels for its importation—the 
meaning of which is, that Mr. Frtper did not make the most 
of his steamers, and absolutely refused to employ sailing- 
vessels, of which he had abundance. He states that the 
measures taken to ensure a supply of fodder failed through 
“causes beyond his control ;” and the same excuse is re- 
peated, in the same words, to extenuate the most grievous 
failure of all—that of the Land Transport arrangements, 


Mr. Fitper may think us very prejudiced, but we 
cannot help declaring that we have no faith in causes 
beyond control. The difficulty which baffles one man 
yields to the superior energy of another. The causes 
of disaster which altogether defy control are very 
rare, and whenever we see this plea resorted to, we are 
disposed to suspect an unusual feebleness in the controlling 
mind rather than insuperable force in the adverse cause, 
There was the storm at Balaklava, for example. The rage of 
the tempest was indeed beyond control, but all its disastrous 
consequences might have been not only controlled but 
averted, by timely prudence and energy in unloading the 
ships as they afterwards arrived. But it needs no excessive 
estimate of human power to dwarf by contrast the puny 
efforts of the Commissariat. Take the lowest view of the 
capabilities of a man entrusted, as Mr. FinpeR was within 
his department, with unlimited authority, and backed by 
the whole strength of the richest country in the world. 
Assume that he must be expected to break down at the very 
first substantial obstacle which presents itself—was there 
even this amount of excuse for the failure of the Com- 
missariat? What were the uncontrollable causes of the 
destruction of the Land Transport? Mr. Fitper’s statement 
of the facts is substantially the same as that of the Com- 
missioners. ‘The Transport did not become seriously 
deficient until towards the end of October. After that date, 
the number of animals that could be fed necessarily became 
the limit of his resources. Great numbers were daily 
destroyed or rendered unserviceable in attempting to struggle 
through the morass between Balaklava and the Camp ; and 
the consequence was, that the horses of the Commissariat were 
ultimately reduced, during a few days in January, to 333, 
although some assistance was obtained from the remaining 
bat horses of the different corps. The Commissary there- 
fore agrees with the Commissioners in saying that the reason 
for not increasing the means of transport was, not the 
impossibility of procuring horses, but the fact that a greater 
number of animals could not be fed. 

This brings us to the very heart of the matter. If 
forage was really unattainable, the loss of the transport 
animals may admit of excuse. Was this so? Let us 
hear what Mr. Fitper has to say upon the subject. 
When he anticipated an advance on the Danube, he made a 
contract for 3500 tons of hay, to be delivered loose in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, and he prepared at the same 
place a depdt of chopped straw. As soon as the Crimean 
expedition was projected, it was agreed that the contractor 
should deliver 500 tons in a compressed form for conveyance 
by sea; and with this arrangement Mr. Fiver seems to have 
rested content till the army was actually on board ship. 
Then he heard that the contractor was not to be depended 
on even for the small quantity promised, and he wrote home 
for a supply of 2000 tons, to be delivered from time to time 
during the expedition. This was an unexpected requisition 
on the home authorities. It arrived at a time when 
almost all the steam power of the country had al- 
ready been engaged for the conveyance of other stores. 
Active steps were, however, immediately taken to furnish the 
supply. Nearly a thousand tons, the greater part of which 
was still at sea, had, indeed, been shipped before Mr. Frtper’s 
requisition arrived ; and in the month of November, from 
250 to 300 tons were forwarded in addition, and a large por- 
tion of this reached Balaklava before the end of the month. 
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In the meanwhile, Mr. Firper’s demands had become more 
pressing. On the 23rd October, he wrote recommending the 
continuance of the shipments of hay ; and on the 8th Novem- 
ber, he informed the Government that he should have to 
depend entirely on the supply from home. These letters, 
however, contained no estimate of the quantity which it would 
be necessary to send. TheTreasury,immediately on the receipt 
of the first communication, directed further shipments to be 
made of from 300 to 400 tons within the next three weeks; and 
on the 5th December, when the second requisition had been 
received, an additional contract was made for 1200 tons to 
be shipped at the rate of from 75 to 100 tons per week, 
although about 1800 tons were then on their way or in 
course of shipment under previous orders. The quantity 
actually put on board in December was not less than 700 
tons. The first distinct intimation which Mr. FiLpEr sent home 
of the extent of his requirements was an estimate despatched 
on the 13th November, from which it appeared that 2700 
. tons would be required to supply rations for three months 
to an army of forty-five thousand men. This number was con- 
siderably in excess of the actual strength of the army, and 
on the 27th of November he sent his first statement of the 
monthly wants of the force as it stood, which he put at nearly 
six hundred tons. The supplies which had been sent from home, 
without any definite information as to the extent of the 
deficiency, had fortunately about come up to Mr. Fiiper’s 
estimate ; for the shipments had been pressed on, without the 
loss of a day, after the arrival of the Commissary’s requisi- 
tions. But the demand had been made too late, and both 
the transport and the cavalry horses had perished before a 
tenth part of the cargoes had arrived. 

It is mere nonsense, therefore, for Mr. Firper to say that, 
had his requisitions been complied with, the deficiency of 
forage would have been prevented, and the transport esta- 
blishment maintained in working order. His department 
was responsible for the supply of forage. This, as Sir C. 
TREVELYAN stated in his evidence before the Sebastopol 
Committee, was the very A B C of the Commissariat busi- 
ness. If he failed in procuring it, the least he could have 
done would have been to send a timely requisition for the 
necessary supply ; but this he neglected, and the whole train 
of disasters which overwhelmed the army was the result 
of the omission. But it is not only want of foresight and 
promptitude in invoking assistance from home with which 
Mr. Fitper is chargeable. To add so largely to the bulk of 
the stores to be carried across three thousand miles of sea, 
was a serious tax, even on the means of England; and nothing 
could justify an exclusive reliance on this source but the 
total failure of every other. “No exertion on the part of 
the Commissariat,” says Mr. Fitper, “could remedy the de- 
ficiency, it being impracticable to convey loose hay or straw 
across the Black Sea in sufficient quantities, or to obtain the 
means of pressing enough for the wants of the army.” If, how- 
ever, it is borne in mind that to carry one million pounds of 
loose hay from Constantinople would have required much less 
tonnage than to transport the same weight of pressed hay 
from London, and that Mr. Finper had at his command a 
number of vessels of which he did not choose to make use, 
the value of the first part of the excuse may be easily ap- 
preciated. As to the difficulty of compressing the hay, this 
was a matter which never occurred to the Commissary 
till it was too late to seek a remedy. Nothing of course 
would have been easier than to have had a sufficient 
number of presses sent from England; but instead of this, 
the Commissariat did their best to throw away the benefit 
of those which the Mrnisrer-or-War had been thoughtful 
enough to send without any requisition from the camp. To do 
Mr. Fitper justice, we ought to state that this crowning 
blunder of setting up the machinery at one place, and collecting 
the hay at another, was really the work, not of the chief, but 
of some subordinate incapable. Without, however, charging 
him with any other than his own shortcomings, we cannot find 
in his whole statement the smallest reason for doubting that he 
might readily have secured an ample supply of hay from 
the neighbourhood of the Crimea. If he could make one 
contract for more than three thousand tons, he could 
have made another. Turkey was certainly not exhausted. 
He had only to ask in time, and he might have had as many 
presses as he chose to name. It would have been quite pos- 
sible, one may suppose, to erect them at the right place ; and 
it is not denied by Mr. Fitper himself that there was a very 
considerable amount of tonnage which he might have de- 
Voted to the transport either of forage or cattle. Instead 
of doing this, he first trusts to a single contractor, then 


neglects all provision for reducing the forage to a manageable 
bulk, and at the last moment writes home in a panic for the 
means of supplying the deficiencies caused by his own want 
of foresight and energy. Even the easy duty of shifting his 
task on the shoulders of another was omitted until the ruin 
had become irretrievable; and, with a tale like this on his 
tongue, he has the courage to attribute the disastrous conse- 
quences of his mal-administration to “causes beyond his 
control.” 

We have entered thus minutely into the question of the 
forage, because the reply of the Commissary-General has 
confirmed the impression conveyed by the M‘Nemu Report, 
that nearly every other defect was directly or indirectly 
traceable to the deficiency of this article ; and we conceive 
that Mr. Fitprer has wholly failed to relieve himself from 
the responsibility for this, the origin of so many disasters. 
We should be glad to see the attention of the public, as 
well as of the Board of Inquiry, especially concentrated on this 
point. Let Mr. Fiver satisfy us that he is not to blame for 
the want of forage, and we will admit that, whatever other 
faults he may have committed, we must look elsewhere for the 
primary cause of the loss of the thousands of brave men who 
were starved and frozen on the dreary heights of Sebastopol. 
Until the great offence is brought home to the right quarter, and 
expiated, we are not disposed to enter into minor derelictions, 
or we might find much to question in Mr. FILpEr’s answers. 
This, however, it is right to add, that in everything which 
can be called a matter of fact he establishes to the letter the 
narrative of the Commissioners. His reply is more an argu- 
ment than a counter statement. It strives to combat their 
inferences, but it leaves their narrative substantially un- 
changed. This will greatly facilitate the inquiries of the 
Board, by rendering a lengthened contest of evidence unne- 
cessary ; and it may also render it less easy—should any 
such desire influence the tribunal—to find a reason for 
acquitting an officer who has taken so much pains to 
condemn himself. 


SUSPEND YOUR JUDGMENT. 


HE conclusion of a war is like the week after a large 
dinner-party. Surgit amari aliquid—there are the 
little accounts to settle. We cannot either entertain our 
friends or meet our foes at an expenditure too lavish ; but 
a fit of indigestion succeeds our crapulous liberality. The 
champagne cannot be too bright, or the dessert too ex- 
pensive—we scorn economy in equipping our fleets or 
our tables, but our collected bile rises at the contractor's 
bills. We haggle and dispute over every item. Wine 
or entrées—freight or commissariat—we find, or fancy, 
that we have been cheated and overreached in every dish 
and every gunboat. Already we have the first instalment 
of grumbling over the tradesmen’s bills. We have caught 
Messrs. GrisseLL, of the Regent’s Canal Iron Works, in the 
very act of the ordinary tradesman’s craft. Government 
contractors will have plenty of odium to pay for the colossal 
fortunes which they have raised during the last two years ; 
and Messrs. GrissELL have to bear the first pelting of the 
storm of popular indignation. Like the poet, we shall 
set down all Government tradesmen as “exceeding 
knaves.” The gentlemen in question have, we are told, 
been detected in the fact—they have spliced new leaky 
mortars with artistic patches—they have, with consum- 
mate skill, tried to palm off damaged and dangerois 
wares on the public. They cannot pretend that they 
did not know there was a flaw in their castings; for 
they availed themselves of a very clever dodge, worthy of 
Tubal Cain himself, to conceal the fractures—so, at least, 
Lord Panmure and Mr. Monsext assure us. Messrs. 
GrIssELL ask us to suspend our judgment, when all the 
world is crying out to suspend the partners, They tell us 
that they have forwarded satisfactory explanations to Lord 
Panmure, which explanations, however, we do not find that 
they have forwarded to the daily newspapers. Yet it would 
have been as easy to do the one as the other, and whatever 
has satisfied the War Office ought at least to be communi- 
cated to the public. On the whole, we think this appeal ‘of 
“Suspend your Judgment” is of the stalest. We were 
asked to suspend our judgment about Sir Joun Dean Pau. 
The gentleman in the City who dealt in fictitious warrants 
ut in the same plea; and some friends of Mr. Saprerr 
talked of forthcoming explanations. Lord Lucan has always 
got something in reserve which is to come out at the proper 
time and place. Never was a case of fraudulent bankruptcy 
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—scarcely ever a committal at Bow-street—in which the 
solicitor for the accused did not ask the public to suspend its 
judgment. 

Now about these Messrs. Grissett. Why should we sus- 
pend our judgment? The charge is in a nutshell; and so is 
the answer, if there is one. Half a sheet of paper would con- 
tain it—five minutes and a single steel pen would suffice to 
indite it. Either the mortars were not patched at all, or the 
Government authorized the patching. LEither of these 
answers would be conclusive and final ; but anything short 
of these must go for nothing. If Messrs. GrissELL can take 
either alternative, they are as white as snow—if not, they 
are as black as one of their ownforgemen. No clothier buys 
shoddy or devil’s dust by accident. No brewer lays in cocculus 
indicus by mistake. No smith screws and rivets a weak point 
without being conscious of the flaw. We are willing to 
suspend our judgment; but the fatal day of the final verdict 
is inevitable. In the mean time, we are informed that Messrs. 
GRISSELL are erased from the list of Government contractors. 
We are glad of it ; for if we are not misinformed, these gentle- 
men have other Government works in hand. Above their fac- 
tory at this moment is lowering a gigantic iron lighthouse 
for India or the Colonies. We should like to know whether 
its castings are to be subjected to the ordeal of Woolwich 
or Shoeburyness. We are to suspend our judgment ; and 
in the mean time we claim also to suspend our orders and 
the Treasury drafts as regards this firm. 

But what to do in this dilemma is the question. A short 
time ago, the cry was to get all Government work done by 
contract. Mr. Linpsay and Mr. Mars, if we remember 
right, were strong on this point. We were to go into the 
market and get everything done by tender. Our ships were 
to be built by contract—our arms were to be forged by 
contract—our provisions were to be procured by contract— 
and we all remember the canistered abominations which we 


got. The Crimea tells us what our field-tools were. The 


GRISSELL case throws a lurid light on contract ordnance. 
The contract boots and shoes tell the same tale. Is there, 
then, no ascertainable mean between the necessity of Giovern- 
ment becoming its own universal purveyor, and putting up 
with what seem the inevitable results of the contract system ! 
Theoretically, the scheme of Government being its own 
manufacturer of every article of public consumption is un- 
tenable. It is to relapse into barbarism. It is the same 
thing as to require every household to produce its own 
bread and beer, to be its own butcher, and baker, and 
tailor, and shoemaker. To adopt this scheme would be a 
certain road to national bankruptcy. All that is wanted is 
to place contracts under proper sanctions. Government 
must surround itself with proper judges of work and 
manufacture—must no longer adopt the foolish and improvi- 
dent notion of accepting the lowest tenders—and, if it does 
not possess, must take legal powers for punishing dishonest 
contractors. 

Coincident with the GrissELt inquiry arose the very 
proper question whether fraudulent contractors were not 
punishable. The answer was, that Government did not 
know—the point would be submitted to the Law Officers of 
the Crown. If there is no law which will touch this case, 
now is the time for enacting one. There is no reason why 
it should not be a law of universal incidence. The GrissELL 
alleged fraud falls under the general category of adulterated 
wares and goods. To sell a vitiated drug, poisoned beer, 
brass for gold, chicory for coffee, chalk for bread, sloe leaves 
for tea, water and sheep's brains for milk, ought to be just 
as punishable as to circulate false coin. Caveat emptor is a 
very pretty, but not an exhaustive or over-moral axiom. 
Free trade is a public benefit, but freedom to swindle and 
cheat is a public wrong. We must revise the whole theory of 
trade if its present principles are construed so as to mean 
that to buy in the cheapest market permits a tradesman to lie 
and falsify and adulterate, not only with social but legal im- 
punity. Very likely, while human nature is what it is, we shall 
never entirely secure ourselves against commercial dishonesty. 
But to say that we can do nothing to prevent, or at any rate 
to lessen adulteration and fraud, is to contradict our funda- 
mental instincts. We are not forced to the ugly but 
practical Oriental remedies of nailing a dishonest baker to 
his own doors, or of steeping a brewer in his own mash-tub ; 
but the fair dealer and fair consumer have a right to the 
natural prctection which civilization demands, and is bound 
to enforce. 

The excuse of Messrs. GRISsELL may probably be that 
they took the Government contract at a ruinously low esti- 


mate, and that they were forced to “scamp the work” to 
cover their otherwise inevitable losses. If so, they only 
make Government an accomplice before the fact in their own 
admitted malpractices. The plea involves others in their 
guilt, but it does not relieve them. Substantially, we dare 
say this is about the true account of the matter. It is the 
vice of the contract system; but it is one which the Govern- 
ment is bound to discourage. Mr. Monsen may not bea 
practical judge of castings, but the Ordnance ought to have 
on its staff somebody who is, and whose business it should 
be to reject all tenders of an impossible character. No 
architect accepts the tender of a builder whose terms are 
below the prime cost of the materials. If Messrs. GRIssELi’s 
tender was on the face of it glaringly below the fair market 
price, a serious and unenviable responsibility will attach to 
the Government. Possibly this is the explanation with 
which, as Messrs. GrissELL inform us, Lord PANnMURE is 
“ entirely satisfied.” Ifso, we may perhaps have to suspend 
our judgment to some purpose ; for if the Government should 
not think it necessary that anything more should be said 
about the cracked mortars, the suspension will be final—the 
case is, we fear, hung up for ever. 


POPULAR PREACHERS.* 


OT very long ago, the Archdeacon of Middlesex delivered a 
charge in which he admonished the clergy of the necessity 
of preaching in such a manner as to interest their congregations, 
pe lamented the almost universal dulness by which modern 
preaching is infected. In all the controversy which that memo- 
rable charge excited, we do not remember any mention of the faet 
that London was then, as it is now, distinguished by the presence 
of one of the most popular preachers of modern times. Mr. 
Spurgeon is a minister of the Baptist denomination. He is, we 
believe,a very young man, and a person of such extraordinary 8 a 
larity, that, moved by his sermons on Sunday evenings at Exeter 
Hall and elsewhere, his congregation have determined upon 
building him a chapel capable of containing, it is said, no less 
than 15,000 people. The gifts implied by the attainment of such 
extraordinary popularity entitle their possessor to notice, even 
upon literary grounds. When we compare the influences which 
they command with the deficiencies admitted by Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s charge, they have a far decper interest. Nothing can 
be further from our intention than to make these columns an 
arena for theological discussion, but subjects of this description 
have great social importance; and we propose, therefore, to 
examine Mr. Spurgeon’s logic and rhetoric, as we should have 
examined them if they had been exercised on any other subject, 
without expressing any opinion as to the theological correctness 
of his opinions. 

We Go not wonder at Mr. Spurgeon’s popularity. His sermons 
are obviously addressed to an audience not highly educated, and 
they have all the merits which are generally successful with such 
audiences. They are, to the highest vehement, 
and humorous. Indeed, if it were not for their deficiency in terse- 
ness, self-control, and purity of language, we should be inclined to 
compare them to Latimer’s. "What would be called the “ practi- 
cal” Sermons are one mass of pictures, roughly but often 
powerfully, drawn in a few violent sentences, intermixed with 
metaphors so strangely audacious that we almost hesitate to 
reprint them. What would be the effect upon an ordinary 
London congregation of hearing a description of the Day of 
Judgment (represented in the style of an English criminal trial) 
concluded by the words—‘‘ No, No! Take the man away, 
Gabriel!” Think of encouraging a persecuted saint by the 
phrase, “ Face it again, like a man—never say die!” Tmagine 
the excuse of native corruption disposed of b supposing such 
an apology to he made in a court of law, and to be met with 
the answer, “ You rascal, if your heart is bad, I will make the 
sentence heavier!” Fancy an exhortation “never to miss an oppor- 
tunity of having a shot at the devil.” The recurrence of phrases 
like these is so frequent, and they are so much mixed up with 
subjects of the greatest solemn'ty, that it is impossible to doubt 
that they dre natural and unaffected. They are, moreover, inter- 
spersed with other passages which are something more than 
familiar, and display a certain grotesque humour which, as all 
who have much acquaintance with the subject will admit, has a 
curious affinity for what are generally called evangelical opinions. 
Take, for example, the following description of “ crabtree 
Christians 

How many have we in our Churches of crabtree Christians, who have 
mixed such a vast amount of gall in their constitutions that they can scarcely 
speak one good word to you... . and if anything is wrong either in the 
house, the church, or anywhere else, they conceive it to be their duty to set 
their faces like a flint, and defy everybody. They are like isolated icebergs; 
no one cares to go near them. They float about in the sea of forgetfulness, 
until at last they are melted and gone; and though, good souls, we shall be 
happy enough to meet them in heaven, we are precious glad to get rid of them 
from the earth. They were always so unamiable in disposition that we 
with them in heaven than five minutes with them on 
earth. (p. 159. 


* The New Park-street Pulpit ; containing Sermons by the Rev. C. H. 
Spergemn, Miniotie of the Chapel during the year 1855. Alabaster and Pass 
more. 1856, 
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Or the following wonderful reference to the Wesleyan Fly- 

Some, called Calvinists, are the most quarrelsome set breathing. ... . It 
may be a sign of life that they are so eager after truth; but I wish they would 
leave off their quarrelling, for it is a disgrace to our religion. . . . . Every one 
says to me, “Look there at your brethren. I never saw such a set of cut- 
throats in my life. I never saw a Church where they have the Gospel where 
they are not always falling out.” ‘Well, that is nearly the truth, and I am 
ashamed to confess it..... What is the most litigious denomination now 
existing? ‘No one would have a difficulty in pointing to our excellent friends, 
the Wesleyans. (p. 364.) 

Or this hit at commentators :— 

We take down pious Thomas Scott, and, as usual, he says nothing about it 
if it is a dark passage. Then we go to holy Matthew Henry, and if it is an 
easy Scripture he is sure to explain it. 

It would be a great injustice to Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation 
to suppose that he offers them no higher attractions than these. 
His eloquence is as unquestionable as his sincerity. It is 
diffuse, violent, and unrestrained, and to be appreciated must be 
heard shouted out in some crowded chapel, or dreary brickfield, 
to a vast throng of excited hearers. There is a sermon called 
Heaven and Hell, preached in a field at Hackney toa congrega- 
tion of about 12,000 persons, which seems to us one of the best 

imens of this style. It has a strange resemblance to the 

urses which the first Methodists addressed to the Kingswood 
colliers ; and, curiously enough, it concludes by an allusion to the 
approach of the evening, in terms almost identical with those 
which Whitfield employed on a similar occasion. 

We can imagine the contempt with which Mr. Spurgeon 
would read the above. He woul say that we criticize what is 
unimportant, and pass over the root of the matter—that his 
object is not to make speeches but to save souls, and that unless 
we say something on the fitness of his discourses for that object, 
we have said nothing. We should be sorry to treat such a com- 
plaint with disrespect. No doubt a — challenges something 
more than mere literary criticism. Yet the manner in which he 
performs his task depends not only on his theology, but in 
great measure on the strength and soundness of his under- 
standing; and this may be very faulty, whatever may be the 
correctness of his theological views. A man may talk rashly, 
illogically, foolishly, about the greatest truths. This is the weak 
side of Mr. Spurgeon’s preaching. He is, by his own con- 
fession, “not much of an argumentative preacher,” but we do 
not think he is by any means sufficiently aware of the vital 
importance of this defect. As a Particular Baptist of the 
strictest kind, the soul of his teaching is a certain logical system 
of the narrowest and most definite description. We have read a 
great many of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, and in all of them we 
are struck by two glaring defects. The one is, that he never 
draws more consequences from a given doctrine than he wishes 
to draw ; and the other, that he interprets the Bible by the aid 
of a system of his own, derived partly from the traditions current 
in his own denomination, and partly from certain metaphysical 
theories which appear to us more or less remotely wunshie to 
President Bdwards. This is not the place to discuss the truth 
of a view of Christianity which confines all its benefits to a part 
of the human race arbitrarily selected for that purpose, and con- 
signs the remainder to eternal torture—according to some, in 
virtue of a decree ordaining, and according to others, in virtue 
of a “preterition” not preventing it. But we have a right to 
demand of those who do hold this view that they should avow 
it broadly, and justify it logically from the authority in which 
they profess to find it. Throughout his sermons, Mr. Spurgeon 
always shrinks from the harsher side of his doctrine, invents the 
most curious contrivances for neutralizing or avoiding it, and 
devises extraordinary fictions for the purpose of reconciling it 
with other parts of his views. 

Dwelling, for example, on his belief that more souls will be 
ultimately saved than lost, he reconciles this with the 
pinion that only a small number of persons are at present in a 
state of salvation os supposition that a vast number will be 
saved during the Millennium, by which means the balance will 
be redressed. No one will accuse Mr. Spurgeon of wishing to 
joke upon such a subject, but it is impossible to read this state- 
ment without perceiving that the man who can venture to main- 
tain it is afraid of the consequences of his own logic. If the 
subject were not too awful, there would be something inconceivably 

tesquein the thought ofneutralizing the endless misery andutter 
estruction ofhundreds ofmillions of human souls by the future sal- 
vation of thousands of millions. A man can never, one would sup- 
pose, have considered the matter seriously, who introduces the 
notion of set-off into questions of this kind. IfI lose 100. to-day, I 
fo recompensed by the payment of toool.to-morrow; but who 
will say that the horror of the fate which, according to Mr. Spur- 
geon, 1s prepared for almost every human being now alive, is in 
any degree diminished by the consideration that, in some other 
age orsome other state, it will be otherwise? We donot mean to 
say that he always shrinks from pushing his doctrines to frightful 
consequences. He sometimes says Siew which we should 


be inclined to call atrociously malignant if they did not give the 
Impression of being said in the heat of the moment, and more 
In order to produce an effect than for any other p se. “ We 
are free from punishment,” he says; “if it is eternal, as we know 
it is .... it is nothing to us.” And he has the fearful audacity to 
conclude the sentence with the exclamation—* Glorious liberty 
of the children of God!” a liberty, one would think, somewhat 


akin to hardheartedness. ‘It is nothing to us”—nothing to the 
only part of the human race for whom ist died—that all the 
rest are damned ; and this is “Glorious Liberty.” 

In another passage (p. 340), speaking of certain ministers who 
fail to convert their congregations, consoles them by the 
following reflection :— 

The end of the Gospel ministry .... is to glorify and God is 

lorified even in the damnation of sinners. If I eiify to them the trath of 

and they reject his Gospel . . . . my ministry is not therefore void ; 
for even in the punishment of those rebels he will be glorified. . . . . While 
we seek for souls, if God denies them unto us . . . . let us comfort ourselves 
with the thought .. . . that, though they be not saved, God will glorify and 
honour vs at last. 

We should like to see a sermon Mr. Spurgeon, on the 
eagerness of James and John to call down fire from heaven on 
those who rejected their Master. A man who “ comforts himself 
with the thought” that his Maker and himself are both glorified 
by the damnation of his congregation, knows not what spirit he 
is of; and yet, in the very next page, we find him wondering how 
any man can a soldier, and saying, “To me it would be the 
very portal of hell if I could think I had been a destroyer of 
my fellow-creatures.” 

hen Mr. Spurgeon has a case of any kind to make out, 
words go for nothing with him. Either he invents some classifi- 
cation by whieh he can avoid a consequence he dislikes, or he 
uses a word in a sense purely were om and argues from 
it as if he meant by it what everybody else means. For 
example, it is part of his theory that ‘“‘the saints” are never 
punished, but only chastised; so that, if a converted and an 
unconverted man were both to be sent to — for stealing, 
or to be hanged for murder, it would a chastisement 
in the one case, and a punishment in the other. His 
views of the “ righteousness” of the saints and the “justice” of 
God are instances of the same peculiarity of his mind. He 
chooses, for his own purposes, to give those names to things 
utterly unlike what are usually denoted by the terms. Perhaps, 
however, his interpretation of Scripture is the most extraordinary 
instance of his reckless determination to make everything support 
his own views. He believes that “each letter” of it “was 
penned with an Almighty finger—each sentence dictated by 
the Holy Spirit.” He construes the Bible upon the constant 
tacit hypothesis that it was written by one who held the whole 
of that narrow metaphysical creed which he professes himself; 
and he takes such hberties with it that we sometimes wonder 
whether he can believe that it was written even by an honest 
man. Thus he says that, in Malachi iii. 6, “ Therefore, ye 
sons of Jacob, ye are not consumed ;” “sons of Jacob” means 
“*God’s elect ;” and this he states by the way, as if it were a fact 
which he happened to know, and which it might be as well 
to mention. Mf he would take the trouble to read the two 
receding verses, he would see that his interpretation is 
udicrously impossible. In the same sermon he es that 
the words addressed to Hezekiah, “‘Thou shalt die and not 
live,” mean, “according to all human probability, your disease 
is incurable, and you must die.” is marvellous assertion 
is made by the very same man who maintains that the words 
“shall be damned” prove the eternity of future punish- 
ments, “ because, when a million ages have rolled away, you 
shall still turn up your eye and still read ‘sax be damned.’” 
With principles of interpretation like these, a man ma 
prove anything out of anything, and would be just as we 
ualified to preach from Robinson Crusoe as from the Bible. 
deed the ‘stress which he lays upon the words “will” and 
shall” suggests a considerable doubt whether he is aware that it 
would a .. very easy to translate the difference between them 
into Greek, and reminds us of a well-known Cambridge Dissenting 
minister, who reproved the University for its carnal learning 
with the remarkable sentiment, ‘‘Greek! I should like to know 
what St. Paul knew of Greek—he wrote plain English!” 

We could fill many columns with examples of the irreverent 
rashness with which Mr.Spurgeon converts the Scriptures into a 
kind of book of puzzles, of which he alone has the key—of his con- 
stant assumption that it consists of a set of detached sentences, in- 
tended partly as mottoes for sermons, partly as weapons of offence 
against antagonists—and of his habit of substituting perfectly 
intelligible absurdities for ineffable mysteries. But we have 
neither space nor inclination for the task. Truth, modesty, and 
logic, are indispensable in all persons who address themselves 
to the human heart by the medium of human words. 4 are 
just as much powers ordained by God as any of the gifts or 
experiences to which Mr. Spurgeon would confine the title of 
“spiritual.” He is evidently a man of very remarkable ability, 
and we have no reason to doubt that he is a sincere Christian ; 
but he would do well to devote to study and reflection some part 
of the time which he at present occupies in preaching “ ten 
sermons a-week.” His creed may be right or it may be wrong; 
but if it is right, it is one which ought to be announced with the 
gravity, solemnity, and composure which befit such an awful 
truth. When a judge has to pass sentence of death, he does not 

o shouting it about the streets; and when a man preaches a 
Soctdans which is equivalent to sentence of eternal death upon the 
eat majority of (at any rate) the present generation of men, 
. cannot state too clearly or too calmly what he does and what 
he does not mean, and what are the grounds of his opinion. Mr. 
Spurgeon is welcome, if he likes, to set us down as Greeks, to 
en the Gospel is foolishness ; but we can assure him that our 
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objection is not to the rigour of his doctrine, but to its laxity—to 
its false pretensions to logic, to system, to Scriptural authority 
—in two words, to its immaturity and rashness. ' 
Mr. Spurgeon’s extreme popularity suggests questions o 
greater xeuag than any which concern him personally. We 
should strongly recommend the clergy to read the Park-street 
Pulpit if they wish to know what is the kind of preaching which 
a large class of people like to hear. The most remarkable lesson 
which we should gather from it is the popularity of what may be 
called doctrinal preaching. Mr. Spurgeon’s creed is not one 
which most people would consider attractive, but, such as it is, it is 
alriost obtrusively put forward on every possible occasion ; and 
as he handles the positive in preference to the negative side of his 
peculiar views, we can quite understand the influence which he 
exerts. We believe the fact to be that there is nothing which 
people like so much to hear from the pulpit as clear positive 
theology, exemplified in relation to the common affairs of life. In 
our days so many trumpets give forth an uncertain sound that 
vigorously blown blasts, of almost any instrument, are pretty sure 
to find many listeners. We see in Mr. Spurgeon’s success one 
proof amongst a thousand of the necessity of a real theological 
education for the cler There is at present no such thing to 
be had in England. With magnificently endowed professorships, 
and with two Universities imbued—some may think rather too 
deeply—with ecclesiastical influences of all kinds, men are con- 
tinually admitted to the cure of souls with less knowledge of their 
profession than is exacted of a chemist, and incomparably less 
than is required of an apothecary. Hence have arisen a set 
of shallow popular systems of theology, which are substituted 
as tests of orthodoxy, not only for belief in the Bible, but 
for belief in the Articles or the Creeds, and which are caught 
up and circulated by fluent, half-educated persons, by the 
agency of tracts and lectures, to such an extent that they 
have produced a sort of social tyranny which is fast becoming 
unbearable. The timidity with which all such subjects are ap- 
proached, the intolerance with which every man who writes or 
preaches with sincerity and learning is put aside, and the 
vehemence with which belief is penne. W in doctrines which are 
not only totally incredible, but are no part of the Christian faith, 
are producing amongst the higher classes of society an extent of 
scepticism, or at any rate of yond with reference to religious 
doctrine, the effects of which may be incalculably pernicious. 
It is a most significant and a most unwelcome fact, that whilst 
the clergy of the Church of England are, if we are to believe 
the confession of one of the most distinguished of their number, 
losing the power of interesting their congregations, crowds flock 
to hear a man who, though pious and able, seems quite unable 
to understand the commonest principles either of ‘agle or of 
interpretation. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


TiLS admirable institution, founded for the advantage of 

literary men, is threatened with ruin at the hands of the 
class whose benefit it seeks. It was founded “to administer 
assistance to authors of genius and learning reduced to distress 
by unavoidable calamities.” After years of struggle and difficulty, 
through which it was carried, not a authors, bat by the lovers 
of literature, it has attained an established position, with funded 
poet amounting to about thirty thousand pounds, and two 
aundred a year from landed estate. It has dispensed 44,835/. 
in relieving unfortunate authors, and annually devotes about 
t50o/. to this praiseworthy purpose. Men of rank and social 
position, besides contributing freely to its funds, have throughout 
taken an active part in their administration. The Society's 
annual dinners have been illustrated by nearly every name of 
literary or political eminence for the last fifty years, and men of 
all parties have vied in lending their aid to a cause endeared 
to them by sympathies aloof from the disturbance of political 
opinion or social distinction. Until of late years, the Institu- 
tion was looked to by the followers of literature with grati- 
tude and respect. Its many timely and secret acts of well- 
bestowed bounty were understood and appreciated, and not 
valued the less that they came from hands which did not them- 
selves wield the pen for bread, and did not share the hard 
struggle for existence to which the working literary man is too 
often doomed. There was no jealousy of the men who so gene- 
rously gave out of their own abundance to help those to whom 
Providence had been less bounteous—no false delicacy about 
accepting assistance cheerfully and delicately administered, 
was felt by those who, if they required such assistance, did so 
from no fault of their own. Latterly, however, the aspect of 
affairs is changed. Some of the more turbulent spirits among 
the literary profession have begun to look with longing eyes 
upon the realized wealth of the Fund, and to think they could 
find better uses for it than those for which it has been collected. 
Its resources having been subscribed for the relief of literary men, 
literary men, they contend, should be left to administer them. 
The notion of a charity is hateful to their souls. “They con- 
sider it reasonable that literature in general (and consequently the 
public, whose interests are inseparable from it), should derive 
some greater service and better representation from a society so 
endowed, than the bestowal, year after year, of the interest or a 
part of the interest, of its property, on suppliants for its bounty, 
and the accumulation to no other purpose of a large capital.” 


To what objects they would devote the funds does not ve 
clearly appear. But certainly no change could be made which 
name | not violate the intentions of those who subscribed them, 
and which would not result in their perversion to 

wholly alien to those for which alone the Institution was founded. 
Finding that the terms of the Charter of the Society were an 
insuperable barrier to any diversion of its finances into other 
channels, the agitators have adopted a new plan of campaign, 
with the view of getting the administration of them into their 
own hands ; in which event they would trust to themselves, and 
their own expansive views of law, for letting loose the Society’s 
“imprisoned angels,” and giving a wider scope to its operations. 
With this object, an attack upon the present management has 
been commenced. A grievance has been started, and “ adminis- 
trative reform” is the order of the day. 

We have before us the report of a Special Committee appointed 
in March, 1855, to consider and report on the question of a new 
Charter ; and it is instructive to observe that, from beginning to 
end, it contains not one word against the existing system of ad- 
ministration. This document bears the signature of Mr. Dickens 
as chairman, and, looking to the language of this gentleman and 
his followers at the recent meeting of the Society, one passage 
is not a little curious. After referring to the harmony which 
existed among the members of the committee, “some of whom 
are wholly unconnected, and some of whom are intimately con- 
nected, with the administration of the Society’s affairs,” the 
Report proceeds :—* They are agreed in nothing more completely 
than in attaching no reproach or blame to any of your officers. 
They would enlarge the system which your officers administer, 
but solely for the welfare of your Society and the credit of lite- 
rature.” Nota word is said of extravagant or injudicious expen- 
diture. This was the language of March, 1855; but by March, 
1856, the agitators had discovered that everything was wrong— 
especially that the Society’s funds had been wasted for a long 
series of years, and that the managing committee are all Filders 
and Aireys ina small way. Abuse of those gentlemen and their 
doings has been made a staple theme of Household Words, and the 
Atheneum and Examiner have thrilled their readers with the 
obstinate delinquencies of this superannuated Board. A war of 
extermination was declared, and last week a strong party of 
“gentlemen connected with the Press’ were marched to the 
Society's rooms under the pennon of Mr. Dilke, Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. John Forster acting as his colour-serjeants. The as- 
sembled members of the Fund were then called upon, on pain of 
being denounced as imbeciles, old women, and aristocrats for the 
— of their lives, to adopt the following extraordinary reso- 

ution :— 

“ Resolved—That whereas during the eleven years from 1844 to 1854, both 
inclusive, the cost of assisting 477 applicants to the Literary Fund amounted 
to S6or/. 13s. 7d. (exclusive of coliector’s poundage, advertisements, and ex- 
penses attending the Anniversary Dinner): and whereas the cost of assisting 
624 applicants to the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund within the same 
eleven years amounted to 994/. 4s. tod. (also exclusive of collector’s poun 
advertisements, and expenses attending the Anniversary Dinner); thi 
meeting is of opinion than the expenses of managing the Literary Fund are 
unreasonable, and that a great change must be made in the administration of 
its affairs.” 

The logic of this resolution is worthy of the Administrative 
Reform Association. Because one charitable institution ad- 
ministers its finances at so much per annum, therefore every 
other institution which exceeds that per centage must be badly 
administered, and the Literary Fund, which exceeds it very 
greatly, must be cieunegel to a degree shocking to con- 
template. The conclusion would be undeniable but for one 
trifling omission, namely, the disparity of circumstances between 
the societies compared. The Artists’ Fund, within the period 
selected, granted relief to the amount of only 8289/., while the 
Literary Fund paid away 14,000/. The Artists’ Fund is a pension 
fund, and therefore capable of being cheaply administered. The 
Literary Fund is not. Each application is separately investigated, 
and of 660 _——— only 477 were admitted to relief. 
Secretary of the Artists’ und, it seems, acts for nothing. The 
Literary Fund pays its Secretary 200/. a year, and has reason to 
think the salary well earned. The Artists’ Fund does not require 
the same house accommodation as the Literary Fund. Hence 
arises another saving to them, which is not open to the Literary 
Fund. The latter has collected upwards of dened. of its capital 
for a House Fund; and even if it were not in this way bound 
either to have a house or not to use the money, still it requires one 
for carrying on the business of the Society efficiently, and with a 
due regard to the objects of its institution. Yet with all these 
differences between the two cases, a deduction is drawn which 
could only be justified by a perfect identity of circum- 
stances; and the members hom been asked to resolve, “ that 
a great change must be made in the administration of the 
Society’s affairs.” The charges were met fully and frankly 
by Mr. Robert Bell, one of the acting committee, and a literary 
man by profession, in a temperate and able exposition of the 
Society’s history and objects, and of their items of annual expen- 
diture. These consist mainly of the rent of their house and the 
Secretary’s salary, both of which items Mr. Bell defended upon 
grounds which the “ administrative reformers” obviously felt to be 
unanswerable, for they did not venture to impugn them, except in 
vague terms of abuse. In answer to the dda, to point to 
particular items of objectionable expenditure, and to take the 
opinion of the Society upon them, Mr. Dickens, with that supe- 
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riority to my ster the principles of mere business intellect 
which is the t of certain littérateurs, declined the challenge, 
ing that ‘it was according to reason and experience that they 
should first aflirm the principle that the expenditure was too 
large.” In other words, his hearers were asked, first to resolve 
that things were all wro.g, and then to set to work to find if they 
were so! By way of conciliating his audience, he then plunged into 
a series of sneers at everybody who was not of his own way of 
thinking, — them in very terms that they were a set of 
tuft-hunters and incapables. “It was in keeping up vain appear- 
ances,” he said, “it was in the vulgar and common social vice of 
holding on to the great at any price, that the money of the So- 
ciety was dissipated.” The affairs of the Society, he added, were 
in the hands of “a snug traditional party,” who administered it 
“pompously and unnaturally, at great expense.” This was the 
le of rhetoric applied to gentlemen of the highest character, 
who devote their time and care gratuitously to the management 
of a charitable fund, and who, by wealth and social position, are 
above the suspicion of toadyism or servility! By whom Mr. 
Dickens wished to have the fund administered he did not say, 
but his friend Mr. Forster, in the course of an harangue in 
which vehemence took the place of earnestness, and noise of 
argument, supplied the want, by stating very explicitly, that 
literary men alone should have anything to say in dispens- 
ing its bounties. 
hat this, and this only, is the object of the movement, is 
stated in so many words by the purveyor of gossip for the 
“Town and Table Talk” of the IZllustrated News, who, in 
his budget of last week, thus reveals the aim of his party :— 
“Mr. Dickens and his friends are desirous that the manage- 
ment of the Literary Fund should be entrusted to literary 
men.” Habemus confitentem reum. It is well that the 
public and the members of the Fund should keep the admission 
steadily in view. Mark the coolness of the proposition! The 
fund has been created by the public, and not by literary men, in 
the sense of men devoted to literature as a profession. Take 
from its list of subscribers all who do not fall under the latter 
category, and a scanty few, with a still scantier fund of sub- 
scriptions, will be left. Royalty, princes of the blood, peers 
of all degrees, men of all ranks and professions, have showered 
their donations upon the Fund with that generous sympathy for 
literature which distinguishes educated men in this country. 
Even Mr. Dickens is not above availing himself of the money of 
“the great.” He knows, as well as anybody, that if money is 
to be obtained for a charity, it must be sought at the doors of 
the great, the noble, and the wealthy, who, by some possibly 
objectionable but still uniform rule of Providence, generally oc- 
cupy the upper ranks in the social scale. When he was collect- 
ing funds for his own pet ‘‘ Guild of Literature and Art,” he and 
his co-artists were not above availing themselves of a ducal man- 
sion for their amateur theatricals. They caught as many lords and 
ladies for patrons as they could bring within their net, and fixed 
a most aristocratic price for their entertainment. They do not 
say that they would not still send round the begging-box among 
a who have the misfortune to incur their displeasure by 
ving a handle to their names, and their contempt by not being 
writers by profession; but if these innocents hesitate about en- 
trusting their funds to the administration of men of literature, 
pure and simple—if they ask to have some say in the application 
of their own money—they are to have their charities scoffed at, 
and their capacity insulted! Well might the meeting, antici- 
pating revolution in the cry of reform, and anarchy in the pro- 
posal to infuse “ new vitality” into the Institution, turn a deaf 
ear to the clamour of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster, and while 
rejecting by a large majority the proposed resolution, affirm 
their satisfaction with the present administration. Fifty-one 
members divided against the reformers, and only thirty sup- 
ported them; but we have Mr. Forster’s assurance, ‘hat ‘‘ he 
should continue the present agitation until the demends of his 
party were complied with.” So, too, have we he: .. other great 
: istrative reformers protest. We have seen .e mountain 
in labour,—we have also seen its astounding results. 
A defeat so unexpected was not likely to be taken efully 
gentlemen of so little discretion and temper. To have told 
e truth would have been too damaging to their vanity, and 
their hopes of ultimate success. It was therefore necessary to 
ut a varnish upon the report of the meeting, and this has been 
me with no sparing brush in the columns of the Illustrated 
London News and the Atheneum. The report of the latter is at 
once a gem of accuracy, and a puzzle in arithmetic. ‘ About 
sixty ( eqearneee we are told, “attended, and fifty-one re- 
mained to vote. The reformatory motion was lost by a majority 
of 21; the numbers being—for Mr. Dickens and his friends, 30 ; 
for Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, and his friends, 51.” Ac- 
cording to this account, therefore, out of “ fifty-one who remained 
to vote,” the writer extracts eighty-one voters. Excellent 
arithmetic! What promise for the finances of the Society, 
should they fall into his hands! “ All the booksellers, printers, and 
Stationers present,” he continues, “ voted with Mr. Murray ; all 
the authors present (Mr. R. Bell excepted) with Mr. Dickens.” The 
Atheneum in the same strain reports—‘ The non-official gentle- 
men who went into the lobby with the officers, and voted a 
the reforms proposed by the literary members, though doubtless 
Yery honourable gentlemen, and very earnest supporters of the 
und, were not men of letters, and, with one or two exceptions, 


it was noticed, were not much known to the general public. On 
the other side, in opposition to the present committee, were 
ranged the whole literary strength of the Society—those gentlemen 
whose names are best icnown to the outside world, and whose 
connexion with the Fund ie the only assurance possessed by the 
ay public that the Society is in any way a ive Society.” 
ow, to look for amoment—if our eye may bear the elalgence— 
at the galaxy of literary stars referred to in this sentence! 
Of Mr. Dickens, Westland Marston, Mr. P. Cunningham, 
Mr. John Forster, Mr. W. B. Proctor, Albert Smith, and Dr. 
Arnott, “the outside world” has heard something. Professor 
Ansted, Sir E. Belcher, Sir C. Pasley, Mark Lemon, and 
Mr. Benjamin Webster, are not unfamiliar names, although 
to register their services to literature might puzzle a 
conjuror. But note the names which complete the list! 
John Bruce, C. W. Dilke, C. Wentworth Dilke, Hepworth 
Dixon, Gaspey (who is Gaspey, whom the, Atheneum mentions 
as it would Milton or Shakspeare?), and J. Holmes! The So- 
ciety would be truly in a bad way were these its “ whole literary 
strength,” or were the assurance of its connexion with literature 
to depend on its being known to enjoy the countenance of 
these celebrities. Hallam, it is true, Macaulay, Grote, Mure, 
Earl Stanhope, Alison, Thackeray, and a host of others, are 
members of the Society. But what is Macaulay to Mark Lemon, 
or Grote to Albert Smith? ‘The men who wrote books which 
“the world will not willingly let die,” are of no account, as 
against the men of whom exactly the reverse may be said with 
the safety of a truism. But none of the men we have named were 
there. ost true. Had they been, so much the worse for Mr. 
Dilke’s hopes of a majority. But others were, who, if not known 
to that “outside world” of which Punch is th sun, do yet 
afford some assurance to the world of educated men, that ‘“ the 
Society is in some way a literary society.” Our own knowledge 
of the persons of literary men is limited; but on the occasion 
in question, we were gratified to find ourselves voting with 
Dr. Whewell, Sir Henry Ellis, Dr. Croly, Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Dr. Roget, Mr. Fairholt, Mr. Samuel Birch, the 
Rey. Mr. Cureton, Sir John Forbes, Mr. Prior, Mr. Tooke, Mr. 
Bowyer Nichols, Rev. Hartwell Horne, Mr. Hawkins of the 
British Museum, and many other gentlemen more or less known 
to the literary world. Some of these, it seems, are officials of 
the Society—that is, members of committee, or treasurers, or 
other honorary officers; and, according to the Atheneum, it 
was a high crime and misdemeanour in them to vote. Why? 
* They feared,” says this great literary censor, “ to trust toa jury 
of their peers. They insisted on having seats at their own 
court-martial.” Will it be believed, that the subject of dis- 
cussion no more affected these gentlemen than the question of 
Lord John Russell’s Education Bill affects the personal cha- 
racter of any Member of Parliament? The Report of last 
year’s Committee, to which we have referred, gives them a cer- 
tificate of character, if any were wanted. ithe sole question 
was this—were certain items of expense, which have been 
sanctioned by previous general meetings, just and neces 
to enable the Society to fulfil the purposes of its charter? 
The officials had no personal interest in these expenses ; 
but, as wishing well to the Society, they had a direct in- 
terest in defeating a motion which they believed would, 
if carried, result in its ruin. Why, therefore, should they not 
vote? If Mr. Dilke and his friends can come down to the region 
of plain argument, they may be able to furnish some reason 
which does not present itself to unliterary minds. Unluckily for 
them, they were defeated by a majority, even without reckoning 
the names of the officials who voted. These were only sixteen in 
number, while the majority was twenty-one. It would never 
have done, however, to acquaint the public with this fact. What 
confidence the unbending morality and ingenuous frankness of 
these administrative reformers are calculated to inspire ! 

Why do these gentlemen not tell us something of their “ Guild 
of Literature and Art”—what funds they collected—what it cost 
to collect them—how much they have spent—and how much re- 
mains? The public wants information on these points. It paida 
vast deal of money, and suffered an incalculable amount of 
ennui, to see with its eyes and hear with its ears what actors 
literary men and artists could be. All this it did in the hope of 
some great model literary institution — its appearance in 
due season ; but years are running by, and still the oracles of the 
Guild are dumb, and unpleasant rumours float about as to 
the evaporation of large sums in expenses not consistent with a 
model administration. Will Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster give 
us some light upon these — and show the world what able 
and economical Resndens they are? It will then be time enough 
for them to come forward as the assailants of a Society which has 
hitherto been a source of blessing to many a poor scholar, and 
lifted him into hope and 7 Soe the depths of despair. 
Why should such an Institution be perilled to please the whims 
of a few littérateurs, full of false notions of the dignity of their 
class, and inflated with a sense of their own influence and im- 
portance? Let them but have their will—let them drive from 
the administration of the Society gentlemen of large hearts and 
large means, in whose sight all deserving literary men struck 
down by misfortune are equal—let them go on insulting by their 
sneers that “ outside world” on whom the Society depends for its 


and the Dilkes and Mark 


support—and in no long time its prosperity will decline into em- 


t, its finances into 
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Lemons, the Gaspeys and Albert Smiths, will be left to contem- 
plate at leisure the ruin they have made. The fountain of charit 
will have dried up, and they are not masters of the rod whic 
can make its waters flow forth again. They are no doubt ex- 
emplary men in their own sphere; but the world will not 
place its bounties at their exclusive disposal. Abuse of re- 
spectability and dignities is very pretty reading ; but, after all, 
the world believes that in these they have one of the best 
guarantees for prudence, independence, and superiority to low 
motives, for benevolence, nice feelings, and practical skill. To 
the men most likely to possess these qualities a will give their 
money, because they believe it will be spent by them generously, 
but with judgment, with kindness as well as wisdom. Such men 
have hitherto held the reins of the Society. It is the duty of 
all its well-wishers to unite in defeating the present attempt to 
take them from their hands. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES AND ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


A GREAT scheme of metropolitan improvement has just come 

before the public, concurrently with a little one. The 
former, which promises, if only its execution does not fall short of 
the prelude, to be a really monumental work, is the rebuilding 
in Pall Mall of the War Department offices in all its branches, 
and of the other public offices along a reconstituted Parlia 
ment-street. The little project is the opening up of St. James’s 
Park by the widenin 4 some existing passages, together with 
the removal of the York Column and steps. The former is 
announced in the weekly organ of the Government, with the 
advantage of all the chaste magniloquence usually characterizing 
a semi-official has been incubated by 
a committee of the House of Commons. 

We have been so often already in the condition of the burnt 
child, that of course we have a wholesome dread of the fire— 
otherwise we should have hailed the more important programme 
with a burst of exultation, as it apparently embodies so many 
of the principles which we consider essential to a satisfactory 
architectural achievement. It has on paper all the elements of 
ap and success. We read of a “ spendid set of offices” for the 

Jar Department, all under one roof, and reaching for alength of 
150 feet, from the Carlton Club to the Ordnance. Sir Benjamin 

all has deviated from the usual routine of his office, and 
instead of leaving the work to Mr. Pennethorne, has determined 
to throw it open to competition. ‘ With this view, circulars have 
been sent to several of ovr most distinguished architects, asking 
them to furnish designs;” and we are told that Sir Charles 
Barry, Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. John Shaw,and Mr. Pennefather, 
(sic), by which we assume Mr. Pennethorne is intended, have 
already promised compliance with the invitation. The unsuccess- 
ful candidates are om to receive tool. for their designs, if they 
surrender them to be the property of Government. The Downing- 
street conception seems even more grandiose; for its basis is the 
demolition of the entire block of buildings between Downing-street 
and Parliament-street, including the north side of the latter, i.e., 
the mass of houses between Parliament-streect and King-street ; 
and “supposing this done, there would be an open space from 
Parliament-street to St. James’s Park.” Upon this area, then, 
the new public offices would be erected, and Whitehall would 
be continued, as astreet of magnificent breadth, down to the new 
Houses of Parliament. The expense is to be distributed over 
a term of years—the inducement to the House of Commons to 
entertain the scheme being that the rent of houses for public 
offices, at this time, amounts to 30,000/. a year. 

Of course, our unreasoning impulse on reading these splendid 
ee ositions is to throw = caps and cheer for Sir Benjamin 

all, both because these schemes seem to contain so many of the 
elements of common sense, in which the antecedent administra- 
tion of Public Works has been notoriously deficient, and because 
those elements are precisely those which we have ourselves 
most strongly and specifically urged. We refer to the concen- 
tration of public offices under one single roof, and to what we 
are assured will be “‘ magnificent buildings” reared for that pur- 
pose—not to add that, in one case at least, the dreary autoc 
of red tape and Pennethorne gives place to the artistic free trade 
of architectural competition. 

Still there are knotty points to be explained before we offer 
our adhesion to the scheme. It will be observed that the 
“‘ magnificent” new War Office is to extend from the Carlton 
Club as far as the Ordnance. We fear these words must signify 
that the latter building is not to be taken down. If such is the 
case, the thing cannot bea perfect success. Half the business of 
the War Administration will be carried on in the new edifice, and 
half next door, in the stupid old structure which has just enough 
of bigness about it, just enough pet, and so forth, to show 
that it is, in the first place, a public building, and in the second, 
the ugliest and coarsest of its sort—indeed, a mere barn in com- 
parison even with the Army and Navy Club which faces it. If 
such is the contemplated project of Government, we must with 
sorrow say that the plan, with the best intentions in the world, 
will prove but another exemplification of the adage that England 
is a nation of shopkeepers. A grand War-oflice is promised— 
and then 

Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
for the sake of a little economy. But perhaps it will be an in- 
struction to the successful architect to ng the Ordnance into 


keeping with his own building. Ifso, then farewell to merit, even 
in what will be entirely new. This system of patching and bringi 
into tinkering—mending here, and 
ing there—adding and knocking off—has been from time immemo- 
rial the plague-spot of our official architecture. We have a as mend 
monument of its baneful effect in Buckingham Palace—that vast 
magazine of incongruities, which wears on its face its mournful 
history—built by Nash, enlarged by Blore, completed by Penne- 
thorne. The new Treasury buildings themselves exemplify the 
same error, in the compulsion which, as they mournfully exhibit, was 
put upon Sir Charles Barry to retain Soane’s antecedent structure 
and precious semi-columns. The National Gallery, too, to go 
further back, means the Carlton House colonnade kept and used 
up @ tort et & travers. On the other hand, the very buildi 
ehich will stand next door to the War Office is the product 
the other and wiser system. The Carlton Club became ashamed 
of its original habitation, and so it pulled it down, and built a 
much grander one upon the site. To be sure, it did not dare 
commit itself to an original design, but copied, with vexatious 
literalness, the Library at Venice, by Sansovino. Again, we 
must protest against the system of a limited competition. _— 
competition is better than the practice of cooking up State build. 
ings in the State Surveyor’s office, but a limited competition is 
a half measure. Let the specifications be very precise, the instruc- 
tions very copious, the requirements of plan, estumate, and so 
forth very stringent—all this is needful to exclude charlatanerie. 
But, these precautions being taken, it is the Minister’s best 
policy to throw wide open the competition to all who choose to 
enter the lists, and try for once to bring forward modest and 
unknown genius. Architects of note will not refuse to compete for 
a great public building, if the anonymousness is conscien- 
tiously preserved. This course was once tried in England, in 
our generation, and the result is the Palace of Westminster; 
yet every subsequent Minister has, in the face of that magnifi- 
cent work, feared to walk in the same path. 

It is not stated whether this concentration of the branches of the 
War Department is to include the offices whose chiefs are military 
men, and which are now located at the Horse Guards. If it does 
not, the scheme becomes in another sense a half measure. If it 
does, we have to learn what is to become of the site of the 
Horse Guards—a consideration which will be necessarily mixed 
up in the second question of the new Downing-street offices. 
We trust that, in their case, the antiquated principle of all-for- 
Pennethorne is not to prevail; but it is suspicious that our con- 
temporary’s encomiastic announcement contains no mention of a 
competition for them, especially when we recollect that plans, of a 
most undoubtedly mediocre character, do exist for the re-build- 
ing of those very offices—plans prepared by Mr. Pennethorne 
during the régime of Sir W. Molesworth, and hastily approved 
by a Committee of the House of Commons in the heat of last 
year’s July. Is the vaunted competition promised for Pall Mall 
to be, after all, but a blind to the public, while the great Sur- 
veyor cumbers the earth with a gigantic specimen of a noble 
opportunity utterly frittered away } 

But at this stage the whole question assumes another aspect. 
We have at our disposal the whole area between Parliament-street 
and the Park—we have the existing Treasury buildings, which 
even Sir Charles B (who, after all, only made the best of 
Soane’s false start) would, we are sure, not object to see levelled 
in favour of a really great and uniform plan—we have Dover 
House, which we conclude can be made available for its price— 
and, beyond that again, we have the spacious dungeon-like pile 
of the Horse Seu. Why, then, make two bites of the cherry, 
and, while we concentrate one group of public offices about 
Whitehall, banish the military departments to Pall Mall? Why 
not, for once, do a very bold onl avery grand thing, and com- 
bine both classes on this magnificent area by a range of building 
whose very size will proclaim it the correlative of the adjacent 
Houses of Parliament? The requisite additional purchase of site 
will be absolutely nothing, for the Horse Guards already belongs 
to the State ; while the alteration will save the necessity of buying 
up—or, if they are bought, will leave free for selling again—the 
houses between the Ordnance and Buckingham House, and leave 
the two latter also available for Government, if it thinks fit, 
to get rid of in reduction of expenses. Against this ad- 
vantage the decoration of Pall Mall is as sand in 
balance. Besides, the Executive has only to throw those two 
buildings into the market to ensure two fresh club-houses, 
grander, probably, than any yet existing, and run up in fierce 
architectural competition with each other; while, if it does not 
sell the Ordnance, but pulls it down, a most material advance will 
have been made, as we shall hereafter show, towards the solution 
of the problem of opening St. James’s Park. Of course we 
assume as indispensable for this new Palace of Public Admi- 
nistration a competition similar to that of 1835. 

We have abstained, for the sake of simplifying our argument, 
from referring to the Admiralty; but of course it should be 
brought into the rearrangement. Either it might be rebuilt as a 
portion of the great plan, or, if room can be found for its 
offices in the a new building, its area would leave disposable 
a large amount of most valuable building-ground, besides afford- 
ing the means of opening a principal entrance into St. James's 
Park, continuing the Mall eastward into Whitehall. We will not 
contemplate transferring the official head-quarters of the British 
Navy to Somerset House, for it is clear that all departments over 
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which a Cabinet Minister presides ought to be near the Parlia- 
ment House. 
Anyhow, we hope that, with these larger projects floating in 
the official ene te no determinate step will be taken to 
out the timid suggestions of the late Committee for opening 
St. James’s Park. It saved the garden-ground in the middle 
—let it rest content with this negative victory. Its other recom- 
mendations are all of the slow, if of the sure sort. The disap- 
bation which the Committee expresses, on the score of ex- 
pense, of the proposal to continue Pall Mall into the Green Park, 
so as to give that fine street an appropriate vista, and to create 
a grand public place between Stafford and Bridgwater Houses, is 
which, by way of balancing this disappointment, would ee of 
the public to wriggle into the Park at the expense of the poor 
German Chapel, by a route which has the advantage of being 
posite to nothing, besides having to be shut up whenever 
ae is a levee or a drawing-room—i. e., on the days when the 
people most need all possible free circulation in that part of the 
town—is worthy of its antecedent. We have nothing to say 
against the idea of converting the footway opposite Trafalgar- 
square into a carriage-route. It will be very useful, though it 
will totally fail in augmenting the oiteaal value of London. 
But we are not so sanguine as the general public, and a 
morning contempo: in particular, as to the recommendation 
which is the cheval de bataille of the Committee—we mean, of 
course, the levelling of the York Column and steps, and the 
carrying Waterloo-place into the Park. Far be it from us to 
deny the practical advantage of such an opening, or the fine 
architectural effect which would result from its being carried out 
grandly. But how is it to be made? All the buildings — 
newer portion of Waterloo-place, and, still more, the steps, have 
been Jaid out in accordance with the existing arrangements and level 
of the soil; and aeemroge > | the steps and column, such as they are, 
have a certain claim to architectural character. If you go to work 
in the spirit of a navvy, and simply cut away earth, steps, column, 
and Royal Duke, you will make a hideous gorge running down 
upon an incline, with the Atheneum and United Service Clubs, 
and the flanking houses of Carlton-gardens, left high in the air, 
like Baron Munchausen’s horse on the church-steeple ; while 
the gradients to the Carlton-garden street on either side will be 
what engineers in the days of the railway mania used mildly to 
term “ difficult.” If the opening is to be pierced, and the im- 
provement to be effected in a way which does not ordinarily 
characterize public works, it will, we are convinced, require a far 
more extensive rearrangement of the adjacent area than its advo- 
cates have perceived, or at least assisted the general public to 
perceive. On the other hand, if, as we have above suggested, an 
opening were cut through the existing Ordnance building, the 
road would be carried into the Park, with very little engineering, 
over the eastern portion of the forlorn, neglected garden of Mar!- 
borough House ; for the artificial terracing which would create 
the difficulty at any point further to the east, stops short on the 
west side of Carlton Gardens. 
On all grounds, then, we urge the necessity of treating the 
whole question of new public offices and of the opening of St. 
wJames’s Park as one great matter—as two aspects of what is 
really and practically one affair, viz., the extensive rearrange- 
ment of much of the northern and eastern range of buildings 
round that Park. It is a metropolitan improvement of the very 
first moment in the threefold aspects of state convenience, pas- 
senger accommodation, and architectural progress; and it ought 
therefore to be planned and discussed with the utmost delibera- 
tion and forethought, coupled with a wise and bold determination 
not to mar so very important a work by any paltry niggardliness. 
Th truth, it ay te considered as the turning point of London’s 
material future. It is that sort of opportunity which, if once 
neglected, is never again presented. 
the meanwhile, as a temporary satisfaction to the public, 
there can be no difficulty in letting public and private convey- 
ances drive through the road separating St. James’s Palace and 
Marlborough House. It is not absolutely necessary for this to 
pull down the German Chapel, and the concession will not cost a 
sixpence. If the way through the Horse Guards is similarly 
thrown open (like the vaulted passages under the north and 
south galleries of the Louvre), enough will have been done for 
Spree to meet the crying inconveniences of the closed Park, 
while the great permanent plans are under consideration. 


THE DEFENCE OF KARS. 
Il. 


IX our last article on this subject, we left General Williams in 
L Kars, awaiting the advance of Mouravieff’s troops. The Rus- 
Sian general made no secret of his intentions, and in the beginning 
of June the defenders of the mountain city learned that an order 
of the day had been issued by him, declaring them to be the ob- 
jects of his attack. The Russian army was from 30,000 to 40,000 
strong, including a large force of cav General Williams’s 
entrenched camp at Kars contained about 14,000 infantry, 1500 
artillerymen, and a small force of cavalry, badly mounted, badly 
e@rilled, badly armed, and without efficient officers; but their 
— had been effectually fortified by the exertions of Colonel 

ake. The infantry had been brought into a thorough state of 
discipline by Captain Thompson, and, though the Turkish Mushir 


in the field, and the Seraskier at Constantinople, both considered 
the place untenable, General Williams was confident of holding 
it as long as his provisions lasted. On this account anxiety was 
felt from the first ; and early in June, while the roads were still 
free from the enemy, we find the British Commissioner urgi 
Mahmed Pasha, the governor of Erzeroum, to send the means o 
transport to bring in a large supply of grain, which was in store 
at a village fifty miles from Kars on the road to the coast. The 
request was not heeded, and the supply of food which would 
have sufficed to save the city alienate fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Meanwhile the troops continued to work with the 
greatest zeal at the entrenchments. A little affair of outposts 
commenced actual hostilities ; and the English officers—Colonel 
Lake, Major Teesdale, and Captain Thompson—were placed 
in command of different outworks in anticipation of an attack. 
They were not disappointed, for on the r6th June, the feast of 
the Bairam, the Russians make a rapid dash at the intrenchments, 
which was vigorously repulsed with some little loss. The next 
step of the enemy was to cut off the communications of the 
beleaguered town. By the 23rd, the direct road to Erzeroum 
was intercepted, and General Williams, foreseeing that his army 
must soon be isolated, urgently pressed the immediate landing of 
troops at Trebizond, and, if the season should admit of it, strong 
demonstrations from Redout-Kaleh. Again, on the 30th of 
June, he repeated his —_ for succour both by way of 
Trebizond and Batoum. Early in July the Russians destroyed 
the magazines, which, in spite of ail entreaties, the Turkish 
Pasha had left at a distance from the town. The blockade be- 
came daily stricter, but there was still a three months’ store of 
provisions, and the General and his garrison trusted to maintain 
themselves “ until the Allied Governments, by wise combinations 
and suflicient force, should oblige the Russian army to retire 
into Georgia.” 

July and August passed with no other change than an in- 
creased stringency of the blockade. The general writes on the 
1st September, that the vigilance was such that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that either horse or foot messengers could 
escape the enemy’s outposts. It had become necessary to send 
away the greater part of the troop horses, for want of forage, 
but the garrison still preserved its health, and its spirit continued 
excellent. A week later the report is, that the men were toil- 
ing at the entrenchments, and, though on short rations, they 
hoped to hold out until relieved, and were confident of re- 

ulsing any assault, September closed in Kars with re- 
joicings over the news of the fall of Sebastopol and their own 
glorious and successful resistance to the Russian assault. The 
attack was made in force, and, like the bold attempt at Inker- 
mann, was commenced under cover of the morning mist. The 
crushing fire of the artillery in the various redoubts which had 
been established on the heights, cut the first columns to pieces ; 
but on one point after another the assault was renewed in over- 
whelming numbers, and for seven hours the scanty garrison 
maintained its position with the greatest difficulty. Several of 
the outworks were temporarily captured by the enemy, and it 
was only by the extreme alacrity with which reinforcements were 
directed from all sides on the immediate object of attack, that 
the Russians were at length repulsed with enormous loss. Not- 
withstanding his defeat, Mouravieff, who knew that all the 
cavalry horses of the besieged were dead of starvation, and that 
the Turks could not take the field, increased the rigour of his 
blockade, and the garrison had no hope left but in the reinforce- 
ments which might be sent for their relief. They received in- 
stead an address from the Porte, with the consolatory assurance 
that “ their sufferings had troubled the sleep and repose of all 
the Sultan’s ministers, and that they had never ceased to pray 
for their safety and success.” 

But we must turn to the various plans of relief, which, if 
not carried into execution, were at any rate the subjects of 
very energetic discussion at Constantinople and elsewhere. 
We have seen that on the first appearance of the omg 
General Williams pressed for immediate assistance by 
direct line of Trebizond and Erzeroum, and recommended 
at the same time a strong diversion from Batoum. LEarlier 
in the year, an adequate supply of money and stores, even 
without reinforcements, would have enabled General Williams 
to make Kars secure for the rest of the winter; and when 
the expected advance of the Russians was announced to Lord 
Stratford, he reiterated his demands on the Porte to send the 
necessary supplies at the eleventh hour, and recommended also 
that part of a force of 12,000 men stationed at Batoum should be 
united to the army of Kars. The Seraskier declared that he 
had the large supply of 20,000 — ready to be despatched by 
the next steamer, and concurred in the proposed movement of 
the Batoum army. But promises and concurrence were as easy 
to gain from Turkish officials as action was difficult. The money 
does not appear to have been sent, and the troops remained at 
Batoum until they were detached, three or four months later, 
to join the ineffectual incursion into Mingrelia. 

Various schemes for the aid of the brave garrison were, how- 
ever, seriously considered. The intelligent Consul at Erzeroum re- 
peated that a force of 10,000 European wom which might reach 
that town in ten days from the coast, would be of the greatest ser- 
vice, especially if followed by further reinforcements by the same 
route. European troops were, however, not forthcoming, and 
the Porte, with the concurrence of our Ambassador, rejected the 
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plan of a direct advance from Trebizond, on account, as it would 
seem, of the supposed difficulty of the line of march, and the ne- 
cessity of sending a force adequate to cope with the army of 
Mouravieff. The suggested advance from Batoum was also 
abandoned, in consequence of the smallness of the force at that 
station, and the unhealthiness of the place; and a third scheme, 
for a diversion on a grand scale, in the rear of the Russian army, 
was warmly taken up by the authorities at Constantinople. The 
plan of campaign was to advance by Kutais into Georgia, to 
threaten Tiflis, and so either to draw off the attention of the 
Russians from Kars, or else to march through Akhalzik to the 
relief of the garrison. For this purpose a large force was neces- 
sary, which the Turkish minister proposed to make up of 12,000 
men from Batoum—1o0,000, the then strength of the Turkish con- 
tingent—10,000 additional men to be detached from the army in 
Bulgaria, to complete the Contingent—with General Beatson’s 
Bashi-Bazouks, and some Egyptian and other regiments—mak- 
ing a total of 44,000 men. e command was offered to General 
Vivian, and the plan was urgently recommended by the English 
Ambassador to the Government at home. There were, however, 
serious objections. General Williams had himself expressed a 
decided opinion that the officers of Vivian’s force had not had 
time to gain sufficient influence over the soldiers, and would not 
be seconded by the troops, so as to be a match for the discipline 
and combination of the Russians in the field. General Vivian 
himself, while accepting the command, thought that the employ- 
ment of the Contingent was premature, and would interfere with 
their organization. Some of its best officers were indeed con- 
vinced that their men would follow them anywhere, and that 
actual fighting was the only thing wanting to complete their 
discipline. Omar Pasha, however, thought them unfit to take 
the field, and Lord Clarendon took the same view of the qnes- 
tion. So it was agreed on all hands that the Contingent, like the 
schoolboy who was not allowed to go into the water till he 
knew how to swim, should be kept out of all danger till it had 
proved itself capable of surmounting it. As for Beatson’s Irre- 
gulars, nobody pretended to guess how they would behave. 
Other objections were urged by Lord Clarendon. “The army 
would be made up of fragments. ... It would fall ill between 
Redout Kalek and Kutais, and be defeated between Kutais 
and Tiflis.” The shorter march by Erzeroum, through a 
friendly country, was therefore preferred, and the employ- 
ment of the Contingent was absolutely forbidden. Lord Pan- 
mure went so far as to declare it would be madness to attempt 
the relief of General Williams in the way proposed by the Porte. 

A month had now been lost in these discussions, without any- 
thing being done. A second scheme was, however, suggested by 
Omar Pacha,—viz., to withdraw his 25,000 Turks from the camp at 
Sebastopol, and make a diversion in fayour of Kars from Redout 
Kaleh. Both the French and English commanders opposed the 
removal of the Ottoman troops. Lord Stratford and the Con- 
stantinople Ministers endeavoured to effect an arrangement by pro- 
posing that Omar Pasha should have the regiments at Eupatoria 
instead of those at Balaklava, and that the Contingent should be 
sent to garrison the former town. The plan, however, pleased 
no one except the Foreign Minister of England. Omar would 
not fight with the Eupatorian army, which was not, like the 
force before Sebastopol, composed of his old veterans. The 
Egyptians, too, amas be unable to bear the severity of the 
climate in Anatolia. Then the French Government was adverse, 
and only yielded a reluctant assent on the express condition that 
the Turkish troops acting against Sebastopol should not be re- 
duced in strength. Ultimately, it was conceded both by the 
French and English Governments, subject to the approval of 
the commanders in the Crimea, that Omar Pasha should take 
his men from Balaklava, and replace them by their countrymen 
from Eupatoria, whose place should thus be taken by the Con- 
tingent. This only increased the difficulty. The Turkish general 
said he could not move the Eupatorian troops to Balaklava, and 
neither Pelissier nor Simpson were willing to give up their 
Turkish troops without an equivalent. Our own general would 
not accept the nondescript Contingent as a substitute for a homo- 
geneous force of either nation, and Lord Clarendon was equally 
opposed to sending them to join the allied camp. 

By this time every one was in despair of coming to an un- 
derstanding—the garrison of Kars was already on short rations, 
and the autumn was drawing to a close. Omar Pasha’s expedi- 
tion was not however abandoned, in spite of the difficulties which 
had delayed it, and just when he was preparing to collect what 
troops he could for a rapid raid upon Kutais, the capture of the 
Malakoff enabled the. allies to set free a few of the Turkish 
regiments on which they had so long kept in embargo. If they 
had felt strong enough to despatch a small British or French force 
to Erzeroum, immediately after the fall of Sebastopol, they might 
even then have rescuedGeneral Williams. But,rightly or wrongly, 
they did not venture on the attempt. Omar Pasha alone made 
a fruitless incursion into a country which was so ill-disposed 
towards his troops that he was obliged to retire, without having 
compelled the enemy to withdraw a man from the force blockading 
Kars. The little army was now starving, and had no longer 
strength for a sortie; but Selim Pasha was still at the head 
of 60,000 men in the neighbourhood of Erzeroum, and promised 
to make a vigorous effort for their relief. His promises were 
meant only to enable him to take credit for magnanimous 
intentions in the event, then imminent, of the surrender of 


the city; but the resistance was prolonged till the soldiers 
were dying by 100 a-day of famine, and the streets were 
strewed with , At length a letter reached General Wil- 
liams from Consul Brantz, who had ascertained that Selim 
would not advance, notwithstanding his daily assurances of 
his intention to do so. All hope had then vanished ; and on the 
23rd Nov., the remnant of the garrison capitulated.on honour. 
able terms. The cowardice of Selim Pasha was the last disa 
pointment, but the necessity for a surrender was due in 
a still greater degree to the neglect of the Turkish Government 
in the early part of the year, and to the systematic robbery of 
stores by officers of every grade. Yet even these causes could not 
have led to the fatal result, but for the divided counsels in con- 
sequence of which three allied nations, with more than 300,000 
soldiers, suffered a devoted garrison and a most important posi- 
tion to fall into the hands of the enemy, because they could not, 
after five months of discussion, agree upon a plan of relief, though 
a tenth part of their available forces would have sufficed for the 
purpose. It is in organising episodes upon the regular scheme 
of a campaign that unity of command becomes essential ; and we 
may aitribute the pros J with which the operations before 
Sebastopol have been conducted by independent commanders to 
the simplicity of the enterprise. No sooner was the campaign 
complicated iy the consideration of a new element, than all ac- 
tion was paralysed by the varying opinions of a number of co- 
ordinate authorities. The result was indeed deplorable, but 
the heroic defence of Kars was certainly not thrown away. 
Not for prestige and glory alone, but for the solid success 
of arresting, during a whole year, the progress of a vastly 
superior Russian army, the noble defenders of have earned 
the gratitude of their country and her Allies; but there can be 
no doubt that had the forces of the Allies been under the com- 
mand ofa single general, instead of being cut up into indepen- 
dent armies, the defence of Kars might have ended in the 
triumph which the exertions of fhe garrison so well deserved. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


s* the last Meeting of the Society, a paper was read On the 
presence of Fibrils of Soft Tissue in the Dentinal Tubes, by 
Mr. J. Tomes, F.R.S. 

The author is of opinion that the recognition of dentinal fibrils 
will enable the physiologist to explain why, under certain cir- 
cumstances, dentine tissue is susceptible of pain, while, under 
other conditions, the sensitiveness is lost. It is by no means 
necessary to assume that the dentinal fibrils are actual nerves 
before allowing them the power of communicating sensation. 
When the investigations recorded in this paper were commenced, 
he had but little expectation of finding that one of the most im- 
portant parts in dental structure had been overlooked—namely, 
that each dentinal tube is prominently tenanted by a soft fibril, 
which, after passing from the pulp into the tubes, follows their 
ramifications. 

With proper care in manipulating, nothing is more easy than 
to demonstrate the existence of the dentinal fibrils in any tooth 
which has been recently extracted. Ifa thin section be made of 
a plane in the direction of the tubes, and then placed in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, until the whole or a greater part of the lime is 
removed, and if the section be afterwards torn in a direction trans- 
verse to that of the tubes, many of the fibrils will be seen pro- 
jecting from the torn edges. en the separation between the 
torn surfaces has been but slight, we may often see a fibril 
unbroken, stretching across from the separated orifices of the 
tube to which it belongs. The author therefore arrives at the 
conclusion that the dentinal tubes are, in the normal condition, 
occupied by fibrils of soft tissue, and he then proceeds to examine 
the nature and office of the dentinal fibrils. 

If a fibril be examined in its natural condition by the aid of 
an eight object glass, it will be found to consist of an almost 
structureless tissue, transparent, and of a comparatively low 
refractive power. In glycerine the tissue is scarcely visible. 
At present it is doubtful whether the fibrils are tubular or solid. 
In some cases, there is an appearance of tubularity, but, being 
cylindrical, this may be a mere optical effect. When accidentally 
stretched between two fragments of dentine, the diameter of the 
fibril becomes much diminished, and when broken across, a minute 
globule of transparent but dense fluid may sometimes be seen at 
the broken end, gathered into a more or less spherical form. 
These appearances may be explained by assuming that the fibril 
consists of a sheath, containing a semifluid matter similar to 
the white fibrilla of nerves, but, whether such a conclusion can 
be justified admits of a doubt. 

arious examinations tend to demonstrate that the fibrils 
possess sensation. Additional evidence in favour of this con- 
clusion may be obtained by examining their condition in diseased 
teeth, and the conditions attendant upon the disease. In those 
cases in which the fibrils are consolidated in the manner already 
described, there is perfect absence of pain when the part is 
removed, but, as soon as the instrument reaches the healthy 
dentine, more or less inconvenience is felt. If, on the other 
hand, there is no consolidation of the fibrils, but the pulp is yet 
living, the operation of removing the carious part is productive 
of pain even from the commencement. If, in such cases, the 
softened dentine be examined, fibrils may be found here and 
there, but little altered from their natural appearance. 
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The greater degree of sensitiveness observable in the dentine 
immediately below the enamel, which is at the point of ultimate 
distribution of the dentinal tubes, and consequently of the fibrils, 
may be fully accounted for on the supposition that the latter are 
organs of sensation, just as in nerves of sensation the point of 

test sensibility is that of their ultimate distribution. The 
recognition of the dentinal fibrils must lead to a modification of 
the opinion hitherto entertained as regards the office of the 
tubes, namely, that they are for the circulation of fluids only. 
The presence of soft tissue would not, however, hinder the slow 

age of fluids ; and that fluids do pass through or by the side 
of the fibrils, is rendered probable by the fact that they are 
capable of undergoing change at the parts farthest removed from 
the pulp. When the fibrils become calcified near the surface of 
the dentine, the hardening material must have been derived 
from the pulp when the consolidation has taken place in the 
crown of the tooth. The author conceives that his investigations 
warrant the conclusion that the dentinal fibrils are subservient 
to sensation in the dentine, and form the medium through 
which nutrition is carried to that tissue. 

The phenomena described are brought forward to show that 
the presence of the dentinal fibrils in a state of integrity is neces- 
sary to the normal condition of the tooth ; and that if, from any 
cause, the fibrils are consolidated or destroyed, nature will coat 
over the part with cementum, often to an extent amounting 
to disease, or will set up a process for their renewal. In this 
ease the dentine will be diminished by absorption, the root will 
be threwn up on the surface of the gum, or the socket will dis- 
appear; and the tooth, by the one or other process, or by a com- 
bination of each, will be cast off, as an organ no longer fitted for 
a place in the living body. 

he Society adjourned, after the reading of this paper, over the 
Easter recess to April. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND BRASS ORDNANCE IN 
VARIOUS CONTINENTAL STATES. 


wit the view of obtaining precise information respecting 
the manufacture of ordnance at the great arsenals on the 
Continent, a Commission was appointed some time back by the 
War Department to visit those establishments and report on 
them. e result, in the form of a Blue-book, has been recently 
laid before Parliament, and the contents are so important and 
interesting as to justify some notice of them. 

A careful inspection of the methods adopted in manufacturing 
and testing iron guns at the Li¢ége Government foundry convinced 
the Commissioners that that great establishment justly merits 
the very high celebrity which it enjoys. It was found that the 
iron, although ~ rgd prepared by the same process as that 
employed in England, is superior to British hot-blast iron, and 
tee ee with reference to the facility of working it. Old 

wedish guns are frequently purchased for this foundry, and 
after having been cast direct from the blast furnace, are added 
in the proportion of one-fifth to the metal used for ordnance. 
The iron is subjected to four different physical tests, which are 
of a very severe description, and no metal is employed for cannon 
which fails in any one of the required standards of excellence. 
The cost of guns at the Liége foundry averages 27/. per 
ton. The larger guns cost 25/. 10s., and the smaller ones 3o/. tos. 
As a proof of the excellence of the guns made at this establish- 
ment, it is stated that out of nine thousand cannon only five 
burst by the proof—a most remarkable fact, showing the great 
superiority of the materials employed. 
‘ has recently a large 
oundry at Spandau for the express purpose of castin 8. 
The metal employed is pele on, and it is 
that Sweden has undertaken to furnish a very large quantity 
of this material. The boring and finishing lathes, coll indeed 
all the machinery, are represented as being of the highest style of 
workmanship, and no expense is spared to render the Spandau 
establishment as perfect as possible. 

The system of the French foundries may be considered as per- 
fectly represented by the iron foundry at Ruelle, near Angou- 
léme, which is the most extensive manufactory of iron ordnance 
in France. When in full work, 6000 cannon are annually turned 
out of this establishment. In the manufacture of ordnance at 
Ruelle, great attention is paid to the preparation of mixtures of 
iron of different structure, composition, and hardness for the 
various descriptions of cannon cast. No less than eight different 
mixtures of metal are pre for cannon of different calibres. 

ese mixtures are carefully prepared in reverberatory furnaces, 
and remelted for the production of cannon. By two successive 
subjections to an oxidizing flame, the metal undergoes purifi- 
cation, and at the same time completely assumes a peculiar 
mottled appearance, which in France is considered to be 
the only proper condition of iron for the manufacture of ordnance. 

The impression derived from an inspection of the principal 
arsenals in France, Belgium, and Prussia, was that great pains 
are bestowed upon the quality and preparation of the materials 
Sareyed for casting cannon. The instruction of soldiers in the 

erent branches of the manufacture of war material was found 
to be factories ; and practical 
instruction in chemistry, essional chemists, are given to 
the pupils in the arsenals 

e Commissioners are unanimously of opinion that Govern- 


ment should have the entire control over the manufacture of 
ordnance ; for it is impossible to arrange any ey of tests for 
guns supplied by private manufacturers which will serve as a 

tee for their perfect efficiency. They also observe 
that Continental authorities strongly insist on the employment 
of charcoal-iron only for the pew «Mean of ordnance, and that 
a careful examination into the general organization of Conti- 
nental manufactories would lead to the discovery that many 
details in the systems there pursued might be most advan- 
tageously upon our own. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


{ig Geographical Society has just commenced a new monthly 
publication under the above title, which is issued gratis to 
its members, and can be purchased at a small price by the public. 
The object of the Proceedings is to give short abstracts of the 
papers read at the evening meetings, full reports of the speeches 
made upon them, and “additional notices ordered for publi- 
tion by the Council.” This last head is somewhat indefinite, 
but we believe that the work is intended to contain analyses 
of geographical writings of all kinds. It is a great desideratum 
that some periodical should exist whose correspondents will under- 
take to sweep together those geographical facts which lie scat- 
tered over the a surface of contemporary literature. 

The chief use of a Geographical Society is to provide a vapeione 
in which multifarious fragments of this description may be sto 
and grouped in some kind of order, so that professed geographers 
who are studying any particular country may know where to lay 
their hand upon all the original information which exists concern- 
ing it. We heartily welcome any undertaking which, like the 
Proceedings of the Geographical Society, bids fair to play a pro- 
minent part in satisfying these requirements. 


REVIEWS. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


M* GROTE has brought his great task to a conclusion, and 
has lived to write the history of Greece from the days of 
Homer to the death of Alexander. A separate volume is to 
contain a summary and a criticism of the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. The present volume includes a narrative of 
the campaigns of Alexander, an outline of the affairs of Greece 
from the death of Philip to the establishment of the dynasty 
of the Antigonids, and a sketch of the life of Agathokles. 
But before we open it, we have already finished what in the 
strictest sense is the history of Greece. The battle of Cheroneia 
was the last act of the drama, and the triumphs of Alexander 
were but the ge of a foreigner. History, however, is 
not like a novel, where everything is brought to a regular 
conclusion, and where one great crisis stops actors and events for 
ever. Any end to any history must be in a measure arbitrary. 
The Greeks survived the taking of Corinth and the victories of 
Mummius. Greek literature and Greek thought took a far 
stronger hold of the Roman than of the Oriental mind. We 
cannot say, therefore, that a history which reaches to the Roman 
conquest is a complete history, and one that reaches only to the 
death of Demosthenes is incomplete. All we can ask is, that 
the historian should fix on some point of termination sufficiently 
marked to allow the mind to repose with the sense of having 
reached a goal. Mr.Grote has undertaken to paint the character 
and narrate the fortunes of independent Hellas; and his history 
therefore closes with the loss of independence. But the inde- 
mdence of a t nation, although it may be virtuall 
t by a blow like that of Cheroneia, is rarely seen to peri 
entirely and irretrievably directly the blow is struck. After 
Philip was dead, Greece was still strong enough—it had still a 
sufficient hold on the imaginations of all that came in contact 
with it—to make the king of Macedonia assume the character of 
its champion, and of the avenger of its wrongs. It was also 
greatly owing to the genius of Alexander, to his unscrupulous 
and unsparing grasp of power, and to the good fortune that 
invariably befriended him, that Greece was crushed so easily, 
and afterwards made so little resistance to the despotism of his 
successors. The real champion of Greek freedom was the Kin 
of Persia, the only power that could resist Macedon; an 
Greece fell under a set tyranny because Darius com- 
mitted every blunder that was open to the folly of a selfish and 
timid man. Historical parallels are usually very treacherous, 
but the comparison made by Mr. Grote of the Greeks serving 
under Alexander against Persia, with the Germans serving under 
Napoleon against Russia, is one of the happiest and most 
suggestive we can recollect. As long as Alexander was fighting 
against Persia, his history belongs to the history of Greece as 
much as the history of Germany to that of Russia during the last 
years of the Napoleon war. Accordingly, Mr. Grote makes a 
distinction in his mode of treatment between the Persian and the 
other campaigns of Alexander. The former are given in great 
detail, and we have elaborate strategical descriptions of the three 


* History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. Vol. xii. London: 
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great battles of the Granikus, Issus, and Arbela, and a minute 
account of Alexander’s route—the latter are only given in outline, 
sufficient to c the biography of Alexander to its end. And 
therefore Mr. Grote’s history of Alexander will no doubt 
seem meagre and disappointing to many readers. The geo- 
graphical and ethnographical interest of the campaigns which 
ale Alexander the temporary master of the vast unknown 
region from the Caspian to the Punjuab, is so great that we 
regret that we have not Mr. Grote’s knowledge and acumen 
brought to bear upon their elucidation. Unity of design, how- 
ever, is so rare a merit that we must be content with its being 
adduced as the reason for the rejection of what otherwise we 
should have been very glad to see included. 

It is in a portion of history of this kind, where we have a definite 
and distinct subject, capable of being treated in many different 
ways and viewed in many different li, vats, that we naturally expect 
to discover the characteristic traits of the writer. It is impossible 
to escape from the necessity of giving the past a general colouring, 
drawn not so much from the incidents narrated or the persons 
depicted, as from the relation in which the writer conceives the 
past to stand to the present. We do not ask for any philosophy 
of the present, because we are-ourselves a part of all that hap- 

ens, and no fact which we actually witness can be without some 

ind of meaning for us. But the facts of the past are but dry 
bones, and there must be a philosophy of history to give them 
life. During the period, however, in which modern historians 
have subjected the annals of the ancient world to the spirit of 
modern inquiry, and moulded them in the forms of modern 
thought, the greatest differences have been observable in the 
mode in which the philosophy of history has been undertaken. 
The leading idea of most modern historians has been to gather 
the past into a whole, to find throughout it a centre of cohe- 
rence, and to arrange its parts according to the design that per- 
vades it. Bossuet is the chief founder of the system. Basing 
his theory on that typical interpretation of Scripture which has 
destroyed all reality in the history of the Jews, and then fusing 
the past of Judaism in the past of catholic Christianity, he found 
in the progress of the Church the clue to guide him through the 
labyrinth of human action and suffering. It was, however, sufli- 
ciently obvious that, if much of man’s history was included in this 
scheme, far more was omitted. The heathen nations of anti- 
quity did not exist merely to afford subjects for conversion ; and 
it was therefore inevitable that search should be made for a 
wider generalization. Vico sought one in the observation that 
the phenomena of history substantially repeat themselves, and 
that human events move in perpetual and endless cycles. 
Starting from the same notion, involving as it does the unity 
of modern and ancient times, Montesquieu and his cotempo- 
raries gave a new shape to history, by establishing it on a series 
of inductions, ausived with perfect indifference from every age 
and every ante, Subsequently, this method of treatment 
was adopted by Niebuhr and his school, although Niebuhr’s 
nrodigious learning and genial sympathy with antiquity made 
is method almost seem peculiar to himself. The , Some 
historians of the present century have recurred to a philosophy 
which fundamentally is the same with that of Bossuet. History 
is, in their writings, not the advancement of a triumphant 
Church, but the evolution of human progress. Each generation 
is quietly sacrificed to that which succeeds it, and a complacent 
optimism consoles itself for the vices of the conqueror, and the 
sufferings of the eae. by ulterior advantages reaped by 
men who lived long after the grave closed over the sinning and 
sorrowing generation. At last a reaction has taken place against 
this whole mode of viewing the past, and of this reaction Mr. 
Grote is, in — ~~ the chief representative. It is impossible 
to appreciate the value of his history unless we remember the 
osition he occupies in the series of modern writers. His object 
is to restore the Greek fs without exaggeration, without cen- 
sure or praise derived from Christian morality, without any 
confusion of remote consequences and current facts, without an 
explanation of ancient by modern history. His learning, his 
industry, his patient scrutiny of details, have all been subsidiary 
to the attainment of this main purpose. It was his desire to 
fulfil it that made him justify the Sophists and defend the 
Athenian demagogues; and in no part of the whole work is his 
method of historical treatment more conspicuous than in the 
narrative of Alexander’s life. 

Mr. Grote’s Alexander is a hot-headed, grasping, selfish bar- 
barian, with enormous physical energies, some poetical feeling, 
and a splendid military genius. He is a man-hunter and a man- 
slayer, conquering for the mere pleasure of overcoming resist- 
ance, carried on without any definite object from one achieve- 
ment to another, and completely intoxicated by success. Mr. 
Grote rejects all notion of Hinntier having a great policy. He 
makes him call himself the son of Ammon, simply because 
he was a vain fool. In Mr. Grote’s view, the great conqueror 
assumed the dress and customs of the Persian king because 
he had a savage love of finery, and ill-treated his own 
subjects because his native insolence had been aggravated by 
uninterrupted success. There is no anticipation or preparation 
for a great future to be traced in his adjustment of the Persian 
empire—no wish to spread Greek civilization—no desire to benefit 
a human being but himself. Mr. Grote even denies that the 
East derived any benefit from the Greek conquest, and treats 
the Greek coating given to oriental life as very superficial. It is 


curious to contrast with this the Alexander of Bishop Thirlwall. 
In the history of the latter, Alexander is very like Napoleon—a 
politic, far-seeing, enlightened man, a cultivated Greek, a student 
of the remote future, nt a philosopher. He makes the Mace. 
donians adopt Persian customs because he is determined ‘‘to admit 
no claims founded on any other title than personal merit” (Ja 
carriére ouverte aux talents), On claiming the honours of a divine 
birth, he “ encouraged the diffusion of a report which in 
fact only expressed his own consciousness of his extraordi 
genius in a mythical form.” The smallest part of his glory, we 
are told, was to cultivate, enrich, and beautify the fairest portion 
of the earth—it was something more to elevate the intellectual 
and moral character of the people. In the course which his 
ambition took, in the collateral aims which ennobled and purified 
it, it almost grew, Bishop Thirlwall says, “into one with the 
highest of which man is capable, the desire of knowledge and the 
love of good.” History, it seems, like fortune, delights in the 
cruel sport of alternately depressing and elevating her victims, 
Within a dozen years, two Englishmen—both men of great learn- 
ing, both desirous of truth, both striving for accuracy, having all 
their sources of information in common—have given two portraits 
of the same man so different that the character of the one Alex. 
ander no more resembles that of the other than the character of 
Tamerlane resembles that of Washington. Which is the 
true likeness ? Truth seems lost and unattainable in the face of such 
a discrepancy. To decide between them would require a minute 
examination of small facts; but it is obvious, before we enter on 
the facts at all, that there is a preliminary question to answer. 
Each writer evidently has his peculiar mode of looking at the 

ast generally; and we may, therefore, ask which mode is the 
fost, before we examine the success of their respective appli- 
cations in a particular instance. We think Mr. Grote’s method 
is far the truer, profounder, and surer; and that the theory 
which traces in Alexander an anticipation of Napoleon, and 
assigns to the conqueror the perception of the ultimate effects 
of his conquest, is certain to lead to mistake, confusion, and 
infinite perplexity. 

We cannot lay down the last volume of a great work without 
some feelings of regret. The labour of love is over, and the task 
of a life is finished. Everyone knows the beautiful passage in 
which Gibbon describes the impression made on him by the 
thought that the last line was penned, and that his days had lost 
their greatest and most absorbing interest. Mr. Grote has not 
rivalled Gibbon, but he has written a work which he may well 
have been sorry to finish. His style may be occasionally dull—a 
fault chiefly, we think, owing to the subject—but it always bears 
the mark of originality and power. A want of poetical insight 
prevented him, in the early volumes, from doing justice to the 
early forms of Greek mythology; and throughout the work, 
many of his conclusions seem but paradoxes, even after his argu- 
ments have been read. But he is never commonplace, or negli- 
gent, or weak. He has advanced the knowledge of Greek 
antiquity, more, perhaps, than Niebuhr, and certainly much 
more than any other one writer. Portions of his vast subject 
will hereafter receive additional inquiry, and be placed in a 
new and fuller light, and his thoughts will fructify and expand 


in the minds of other men; but it will be long before the work, . 


as a whole, can be superseded, and his history will remain to 
many generations as a monument of learning, of wisdom, 
of penetration. 


THE DAISY CHAIN* 


TS Daisy Chain, a new tale by the author of the Heir of 
Redclyffe, is, it om principally intended for the perusal 
of young persons of the age of sixteen or seventeen. At that 
fine healthy time of life, when animal spirits are high, and leisure 
is abundant, no work by a favourite author is likely to seem 
wearisome. But their elders may be allowed to own that the 
reading of this new tale is hard work, and that they find it prolix 
and tedious. The author, indeed, with unusual candour, con- 
fesses in her preface that this is likely to be the case, and dis- 
arms criticism by the ingenuousness of the avowal. We feel, 
as we turn over chapter after chapter, what the lady felt who 
said that she dic’ not mind going to sleep while hearing Sir 
Charles Grandison read, because, whenever she woke up, the 
characters in: the story were always doing the same thing as 
when she fell asleep. In the Daisy Chain, they are always 
going to builda church, always o ning a school, always lamentin 
over their respective faults. ere is, especially, a place call 
Locksmoor, an outlying hamlet reclaimed by the exertions of 
the family whose chronicles form the subject of the story, of 
which we get so intensely wearied that we long for an earthquake 
to swallow it up. Anutter absence of incident through a history 
of nearly seven hundred pages is a serious trial to our patience, 
and makes us forget how much good-writing the book contains, 
and how much skill in the delineation of character it displays. 
Although the bulk of the volume is incomparably inferior, yt 
there are passages which perhaps no one could have written but 
the author of the Heir of pers and of Heartsease. We are 
constantly reminded, as we read, that we are in the hands of a 


* The Daisy Chain; or, Aspirations. A Family Chronicle. By the 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe,” &. London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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writer with whom we have been long familiar, and whom we 
have long admired ; but we are reminded of the fact only as we 
are reminded of a friend by a bad daguerreotype. 

No wonder the story is long. We start with a Dr. May, who 
has a family of eleven children; and as the minutest domestic 
events, the finest shades of character, and the subtlest feelings 
of the greater portion of these children, during a period of seven 
years, are given in detail, together with endless moral and reli- 
gious remarks, we ought rather to be surprised that the book 
stopped at all than that it reached its actual length. It would 
be hopeless to attempt to sketch the plot—for there is no plot, 
except that the children gradually grow older, and that a church, 
planned originally by a girl of fifteen when she is only in pos- 
session of a sovereign, is ultimately built, after she be been 
aided by a bequest of twenty thousand pounds. The principal 
characters are—Dr. May, an open, reckless, tender-hearted man, 
who, at the outset of the story, overturns his gig, killing his wife 
on the spot, and making a cripple of his eldest daughter—Nor- 
man, a clever boy, who achieves great success at school and col- 
lege, and then, wishing to crush his native ambition, goes out to 
New Zealand as a missionary—and Ethel, his younger sister, by 
far the best character in the book, an awkward, ardent, blunt, reso- 
lute, and very intelligent girl. She, too, makes her sacrifice ; for 
she cuts short a love affair which is doing her great credit, from 
a determination to devote herself to her father. Some of the 
minor characters are happily drawn. There is a brace of younger 
brothers, one courageous, and the other timid—one a sailor 
and the hero of a shipwreck, the other choice in his coats 
and an embryo M.D. We have also a daughter, Flora, a young 
lady of great worldly tact, and meeting with great worldly suc- 
cess, who is very well drawn until the end, when she repents, 
and behaves in a manner very unlike herself. But Norman and 
Ethel form the centre figures of the group, and the moral of 
their careers—the moral of crushing worldly aspirations—is that 
which the story is intended to enforce. Unfortunately there is 
no great interest in the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and no central unity of design around which their deeds, their 
characters, and their fortunes are ranged. Perhaps this may be 
like real life; but real life is often dull, and its stories are not 
worth telling. 

As we cannot say much for the story of the Daisy Chain, let us 
look at the moralitconveys. The clever boy becomes a missionary, 
and the clever girl refuses to marry. What are our young friends 
to learn from this? If it is only the general lesson of self-denial, 
as there is no Jesson harder to learn, so there can be none better 
to teach. But probably something more is meant, and the 
particular example is intended to be held up for admiration. And 
yet it is the great drawback to these stories with a moral, that 
their moral can never be taken literally. To a great extent, they 
have taken the place of sermons, with the advantage of 
being more widely and attentively read. But in a sermon 
it is possible to enter into explanations, to limit inferences, 
and to guard against exaggeration. In the story, Ethel 
must run away from her young gentleman as if it was 
the only thing to do. She cannot let us know that hers is an ex- 
ceptionable case, and that most young ladies had better keep quiet 
and smile on the secular attentions of their admirers. To remain 
in celibacy, or to go out as a missionary, are necessarily excep- 
tions to the general course of human life ; and yet in the story 
they seem the legitimate and ordinary methods to be employed 
for “ a our aspirations.” A great amount of moral 
error springs from treating as rules, exceptions which can only 
exist because other rules are observed. Quakers, for instance, 
are only able to talk safely about non-resistance, because they 
live in a country which has an effective Channel fleet. 
Plymouth Brethren can indulge, with little injury to society, 
mm & community of goods because more self-seeking men 
around them accumulate property. We may say that 
both non-resistance and indifference to wealth are Christian 
virtues, and we may, if we please, draw a moral from 
the sects that practically carry them out. But the moral 
we draw is not that which the sects draw for them- 
selves; and we feel that the sects are wrong, because the 
confuse what is right in some with what is right for all. 
Particular persons have been called upon to be martyrs, to live 
angle, to preach to the heathen ; and the world not only can afford 
to have these persons answer to the call, but it gains inestimably 
by their doing so. But it can afford this because the bulk of 
men, tlie staple material of mankind, lives in a different way. A 
story cannot take this into account; and hence the distinction 

tween the impression produced by a biography and by this 
class of fiction. The life of Henry Martin is very much the life 
of Norman in the Daisy Chain. A young man of high promise 
and great learning devotes himself to the work of a missionary. 
But the effect of the real life is simpler and narrower, although 

armore impressive, then that of the fictitious one. Step by step 
we see how the mind of Henry Martin was coloured by certain 
views of his own particular duty, and what actions were the result 
of those views. But in the story, as we know that any charac- 

T, any views of duty, any actions whatever, were open to the 

choice of the novelist, we cannot help attaching great importance 
the mode in which the moral is enforced, and supposing that 
the writer thought it could not be so well enforced in any other 
way. If we are not allowed to make this inference, the sto 


altogether fails to distinguish between the general and the parti- 


cular case, which involves the moral in hopeless perplexity. This 
seems to us an incurable defect in all stories where every circum- 
stance and character is invented to teach a definite lesson; and it © 
is one which makes us willing, provided we could have some 
slight increase of knowledge and courage in our clergy, to recur 
to the older form of religious instruction. 

But we object much more to the mode in which the moral 
is worked out than to the haziness in which it is involved. 
The whole atmosphere in which the characters of the Daisy 
Chain move is tainted by their uneasy consciousness of their own 
excellences and defects. It has been wittily said of the school 
of fiction to which this book belongs, that its motto is ‘“ Every 
Woman her own Jesuit.” Allthe young ladies are perpetually 
raising cases of conscience, and answering them aloud, with pain- 
ful struggles and torture of mind. They are always proclaiming 
and examining the motives on which they act. e do not mean 
that the motives they select as good are not the best; but it is 
better that men and women should fear God and hold their 
tongues, and not be for ever assuring their neighbours that they 
do the smallest possible action on the highest | a yoo principle. 
It is quite right to do everything for the love of , and it is quite 
right, if our shoe is untied, to tie it; but it is not right to tell our 
friends that we tie our shoe for the love of God. This is what 
all the children of Dr. May are doing throughout the Daisy 
Chain from day's end to day’s end. They hunt after virtue as 
an American hunts after a dollar. It is not only that they dis- 
play eagerness in the pursuit, which in itself would be unexcep- 
tionable; but they speculate about it, and screw it out of one 
another, and spend it in imagination, and count how many cents 
there are in it. Their principles are excellent, but their conver- 
sations about their excellent a are at once wearisome 
and a bad example. We pity the father of a family who is fated 
to live with eleven infant casuists; and we are glad, for the sake 
of suffering humanity, to think that the single instance we have 
ever heard of is “ only in a book.” 

It is part of the same narrowness of range, of the same un- 
healthy concentration of the mind upon itself, that so much is 
omitted in the Daisy Chain, which makes up the op mee of 
human life, and engrosses the interest of man. No one throughout 
the book really enjoys anything. The personagesinvariably mar the 
occasions when they might enjoy by obtrusive moral reflections. 
Scenery, art, comedy, wit, passion, nave no existence for them— 
no simple and real existence, that is to say, apart from the uses 
to which they may be turned. The painting is not from the life— 
there is no warmth or geniality in its colouring—and perhaps it 
is this absence of sympathy with all that does not move readily 
in a prescribed groove that makes the descriptions of men in this 
book so much inferior to those of women. ‘There is, indeed, one 
kind of manly character that the author seems to know and ap- 
preciate, and to have studied from personal observation—that of 
an honest, open, able-bodied, unreflecting, courageous gentleman. 
Such a character may be peculiarly pleasing to a mind that loves 
to busy itself in feminine niceties of conduct, as affording a 
sufficient contrast in its boldness and self-reliance, and yet not 
causing any perplexity by depth of thought or incongruity of 
qualities. But when a man is to be described who, like N orman, is 
supposed to be original in thought, highly cultivated, inquiring, 
and poetical, the failure is conspicuous. Norman is the clever 
boy of a borough school. With a view to enabling his father to 
send a younger brother to Eton, he gets a scholarship at Balliol— 
then writes the best Newdigate that ever was written, and takes 
the highest possible honours. At the zenith of his fame, there 
is a great commemoration party in his honour, and a young lady, 
whom he ultimately marries, accompanies him round Christ 
Church walks. He entertains her with dismal allusions to the 

rogress of rationalism, and subsequently informs his sister that 
bis orthodoxy had been severely tried, but that he had struggled 
suceessfully. Now, it shows not only ignorance of college Tite, 
but ignorance of men, to suppose that a youth in Norman's 
sition would talk to his mistress or his sister about heterodoxy. 

e would be educated enough to know how different history and 
theology appear to learned men and to young ladies, and he 
would feel, with the modesty and respect for others which real 
knowledge gives, that he had no business to spoil the innocent 
happiness of a pie-nic by the suggestion of doubts that his hearer 
could not possibly understand. That any man or woman can, 
under any circumstances, say nothing and be happy, is exactly 
what the author seems never to understand. 

We must not, however, omit to say that the book has many 
redeeming points. It is not only that there are passages and 
characters worthy of Heartsease, but there is throughout the 
book something which distinguishes the author from the school 
to which she belongs. There is great ingenuity shown in devis- 
ing incidents illustrative of the life of schoolboys and their sisters 
at home, and it is very hard to write of persons who have not 

et entered the world of active life. But there is more than 
ingenuity—there is good taste and a ladylike avoidance of 
exaggeration. We have no model clergyman—a character in a 
novel especially to be dreaded. We have no villain—who would 
be out of place in a family history. We have no severe denun- 
ciation of those from whom the author dissents—no marvels of 
conversion or perversion. And in religious fiction the tempta- 
tions to bad taste are so strong that to resist them is a positive 
merit, and one that eminently distinguishes one author from 
another. We wish we could praise more highly a long weari- 
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some tale, written by an ingenious and tasteful writer, with 
narrow sympathies, small observation, and a wrong theory of the 
purposes of fiction. This is all we can say with truth of the 
Daisy Chain. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC* 
M:: MOTLEY stands greatly in need of some one to tell him 


“what to eat, drink, and avoid,” as regards his literary 
appetite and digestion. Although his researches into the his- 
tories of the Netherlands have cost him “many years of 
labour,” he is a young writer, and his inexperience is patent 
on nearly every page of his book. He has some sterling merits 
and many capital defects. His diligence and spirit, and the 
enthusiasm with which he handles his subject, are highly com- 
mendable. But these virtues are marred by a diffuse and 
ambitious style, by an anxiety to be always effective, and by his 
fondness for contrasts and situations which, however appropriate 
to the stage, are equally inconsistent with human experience 
and with the judicial solemnity of the historian. The cacoeties 
scribendi belle has seriously affected Mr. Motley; and we 
earnestly recommend him to try a cooling regimen of a few pages 
of Hume and Swift, to be read, pondered, and “repeated 
daily.” 

‘The heads of Mr. Motley’s chapters are really alarming. They 
blend oracular mystery with theatrical sublimity. The first 
chapter of Part II. is entitled ‘Sowing the Wind’—the last, 
“The First Whirlwind.” Intermediate Chapter IV. is inscribed 
« A Mortal Combat and Fatal Triumph.” In Part IIT. we find 
“ Victims and Champions,” “The Governor’s Triumph and the 
Tnfante’s Doom.” In Part IV. we have the “ Misery of Mook 
Heath” and “The Leyden Drama.” In Part V. three succes- 
sive sections are entitled “The Under-side of the Cards,” “ A 
Lion in the Toils,” and “ The Outlaw’s Return ;” and the cur- 
tain drops with “A Hero’s Death.” We strongly advise 
managers of theatres to consult Mr. Motley’s work for their 
Easter spectacles. As strongly we counsel the author to desist 
from this ‘‘ depraved fashion,” since if he persists in it—and such 
exorbitances grow by indulgence—we shall expect to read that the 
Spaniards finally withdrew from the Seven United Provinces 
under “cataracts of fire,” and “ terrific explosions,’ with the 
proper adjuncts of “ real water,” and the skating scene from the 
Prophete. 

r. Motley’s style is often in harmony with the titles of his 
chapters. ‘ Mazy metaphors lead up the dance”—Will-o’-the- 
wisp allusions and similes take the reader inextricably astray. 
Now we have a bit of Macaulay antithesis—again a patch of 
rugged Carlylese. Sometimes, his model seems to have been Sir 
Archibald—blood and guns, and drums and thunder; and at 
others, he indulges in the easy slip-shod of Jefferson Brick. Thus, 
in his preface we are informed that the “empire of Charles the 
Fifth” was first ‘an enormous gulf,” and next “ a sepulehre ’»— 
that the Dutch Republic was ‘‘ born amid blood and fire, but di- 
lating daily au storms and darkness into more colossal pro- 
portions.” More colossal than what, “ Bezonian ?” Than “ ase- 

ulchre,” “an enormous gulf,” or merely than things in general ? 
‘he tower of the town-house at Brussels is “audacious,” and 
yet “ exquisitely embroidered.” The Flemings were a nation of 
weavers, and are complimented accordingly. ‘ What,” says Mr. 
Motley, ‘‘ was the Emperor Charles that they should weep for 
him? what were all his voyages by sea and land?” Something 

erhaps to the other members of his empire, for the Spaniards, 
or example, complained bitterly that they seldom saw their king, 
and that the wealth of Castile and the Indies was lavished upon 
the Germans and the Netherlanders. ‘ What,” continues Mr. 
Motley, ‘ was it to them that the imperial shuttle was thus in- 
dustriously flying to and fro?” * The fabric,” he adds, with 
much acs Hy “was but the daily growing grandeur and splen- 
dour of his Imperial house ; the looms were kept moving at the 
expense of their hardly-earned treasure ; and the woof was often 
dyed red in the blood of his bravest subjects.”” We have not space 
for more of the absurdities and improprieties of Mr. Motley’s 
style, and must content ourselves with the following sample of his 
turgid and distracting metaphors. 

The church [the Cathedral of Antwerp], placed in the centre of 
the city, with the noisy streets of the Teas metropolis in Europe 
eddying around its walls, [did the streets eddy round the city walls ?] 
was a sacred island in the tumultuous main. Through the per- 
petual twilight, tall columnar trunks in thick profusion grew from a hoor 
chequered with ees See and sepulchral shadows. Lach shaft of the 
petrified forest [just now it was “ growing,” ] rose to a preternatural height, 
their many branches intermingling in the space above, to form an impene- 
trable canopy. Foliage, flowers, and fruit of colossal luxuriance, strange 
birds, beasts, griffins, and chimeras in endless multitudes, the rank vegetation 
and the fantastic zoology of a fresher or fabulous world, seemed to decorate 
and animate the serried trunks and pendent branches, while the shatterin 
symphonies or dying murmurs of the organ suggested the rushing of the wind 
through the forest [petrified as it was], now the full diapason, the storm, 
and now the gentle cadence of the evening breeze. 

It is neither our wont nor our inclination to dwell so long upon 
the vices of style. Not only, however, has Mr. Motley’s gaudy, 
meretricious, and bewildering diction forced upon us this un- 
pleasant task—but it has become necessary to enter a grave protest 
against the increasing abuse of the English language. On the 
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one hand, it has become, in the hands of some recent writers, 
areceptacle of German barbarisms—on the other, of Trans. 
atlantic rhapsodies. In comparison with Mr. Motley’s and Sir 
Archibald’s diction, Johnson’s English is unlaboured, and Gib. 
bon’s vernacular. We know of no parallel for Motley and 
Alison, except the hollow affectations of Libanius and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. For our own part, we prefer even baldness to em. 
broidery. 

We now proceed to the subject-matter of Mr. Motley’s book, 
It is very superior to his manner, and we can st Aa with 
his fervour for republican institutions and the general cause 
of civil and religious freedom. Yet we cannot but think that 
he wants one ingredient of an historian—the faculty of placing 
himself alternately in the position of the contending parties, 
He takes throughout an @ posteriori view of events and their 
causes. From the first, he is opposed tooth and nail to the 
Spaniards: but so were not the Dutch and Flemings. They 
did not begin by disclaiming fealty and allegiance to their Bur. 
gundian and Spanish suzerains, but were drawn step by ste 
to revolt by the progress of encroachment on their municipal 
rights and their religious liberties. The heroes of the Revolu- 
tion themselves—William of Orange, Egmont, and Horn—did 
not contemplate for many years a severance of the provinces from 
the Spanish Crown. On the contrary, they regarded themselves 
as its true liegemen, and as protected by it from the aggressions 
and pretensions of France. The revolt of the Netherlands was 
more a result of the individual bigotry of Philip the Second 
than of distaste for Spanish rule. Had he not multiplied the 
number of episcopal sees in the Low Countries—had he forborne 
in time to force upon his northern dependencies the Court of 
Inquisition—his reign would have passed over with no more dis- 
content or disquietude than had signalized that of his father, 
or his ancestor Maximilian. Ghent and Antwerp might ocea- 
sionally have raised barricades, and been fined and disfranchised ; 
but the provinces generally would have continued to pay tithe 
and toll to the exchequer of Madrid. So far, indeed, was Charles 
the Fifth from being unpopular with his Flemish subjects, that 
the very reverse was the case. He was long disliked at Madrid, 
because he surrounded himself with Flemings, and kept aloof his 
Castilian and Arragonese councillors and courtiers. In Madrid he 


was called “the German,” and the phrase was not compli- 


mentary. His propensity for the pleasures of the table was desig- 
nated as Flemish gluttony; and his disposition to unbend in 
his private circle was imputed to the plebeian customs of the 
Netherlanders. His Spanish and Flemish subjects equally 
lamented his election to the empire; but their regret sprang 
from opposite sources. The Spanish, ever an isolated nation, 
deplored the absence of their king, and cried “Ichabod” 
—the glory has departed from Castile. Their patent of exclu- 
sion was invaded. The Flemings, on their part, were proud of 
the exaltation of their sovereign, and mourned only because his 
wars with France or the Protestant Alliance drove him to dip 
too freely into their purses. They could not be brought to see 
that a nation of weavers and artisans had any concern with the 
quarrels or the diplomacy of Central Europe. What fellowship 
had Brabant with the Milanese, or Friesland with the League of 
Smalcalde ? 

It was Philip’s infelicity to be in all respects the opposite of 
his father. He was as thoroughly Spanish in all his principles 
and prejudices as Charles had been Flemish. It was his 
father’s constant injunction that he should accommodate him- 
self to the jovial, even if rude, manners of his northern sub- 
jects—enter into the sports of the market-place, countenance 
the ceremonies of the guilds—be patient of their interminable 
banquets, and show himself more frequently in the tilt-yard. 
These injunctions were generally unheeded. After brief efforts 
to become popular in Flanders, Philip relapsed into Castilian 
gravity. At home he was diflicult of access—abroad, he was 
hidden behind the curtains of his coach. He rarely entered 
into conversation with his Flemish courtiers, and still more 
rarely showed himself at the popular festivals of festival-loving 
Brussels. Like Tiberius, Philip II. was hominum tristissimus. 

After a certain day in 1559, Philip turned his back for ever 
on his Burgundian dominions. ut he might have buried 
himself in his cabinet at Madrid without exciting a murmur 
among his Flemish people, had he not been afflicted with the 
common mania of despots—the desire for uniformity of creed 
and law throughout his dominions. He declared, and he believed, 
that it was better to lose his crown than to reign over heretics; 
and he had at least the merit of being consistent in his bigotry. 
His determination to enforce uniformity cost him a portion of 
his domains more valuable than all his Mexican or Peruvian 
mines. But we have so recently sketched the character of this 
monarch that we shall pass at once to that of his great rival, 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. Mr. Motley’s descri 
tion of the character and career of this great man is by far 
the best portion of his book—so much the best, indeed, that we 
regret that he did not content himself with a biography of the 
Liberator, and leave to more practised hands the difficult and 
ambitious task of history. 

William the Silent possessed all the qualities for a ruler of 
men which Philip had, and nearly all that he wanted. For he 
was not only indefatigable in business, firm in purpose, and 
sagacious in his judgment of men, but he was in the highest 


degree affable in his demeanour, easy of access, popular, of 
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seemingly so, in his tastes, tolerant in his opinions, and boun- 
teous even to improvidence. There are, even at the present 
moment, palpable distinctions between the Hollander and the 
Fleming. In the age of William, these divisions were still sharper 
and more defined—the Hollander retaining the strength, apathy 
and solidity of his Teutonic ancestors—the Fleming displaying 
the susceptible and volatile qualities of the Southern Europeans. 
Geographically formed for union, they were a a 
separate race. William alone understood and participated in 
the peculiarities of each; and had he not been prematurely 
removed, the Union might have numbered at least fourteen 
rovinees, and the wars and diplomacy of Europe in the 
seventeenth century would have presented an altogether different 


ct. 
“AY illiam’s character was well understood by his contempo- 
raries—both by those who revered him as the author and 
champion of their liberties, and by those who envied and feared 
him, and hired assassins from all quarters to take his life. The 
Dutch regarded him with the enthusiasm of devotees for their 
saint—of the Tenth Legion for Caesar—of the proselytes of a new 
creed for its first preacher—of the plague-stricken inhabitants of 
cities for the physician who first arrests the disease. His foes 
were not less sagacious. “If,” said Granvella, when the 
meshes had closed around Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraten, 
“vou have not caught the Silent One, you have taken nothing.” 

e unsuccessful attempts on his life prove the estimation in 
which the “ Silent One” was held; and these attempts, it should 
be remembered, were directed against a leader singularly unsuc- 
cessful in the field, backed by no exchequer, feebly supported, 
and often betrayed by his allies—against a leader often without 
an army, a fugitive, a heretic—one whom the kings of the 
earth styled the King of the Beggars. 

We can afford space for only the beginning of William’s career; 
but even our necessarily meagre sketch may afford a sample of 
the many interesting topics Mr. Motley treats of in these 
volumes. In spite of Horace, we shall begin with the beginning, 
and stop when we come in medias res. Among the mothers of 
great men, Juliana of Stolberg deserves a foremost place; and 
few mothers have been able to boast of such illustrious sons as 
William of Orange, and Lewis, Adolphus, Henry, and John of 
Nassau :— 

Nothing (says Mr. Motley) can be more tender or more touching than the 
letters which still exist from her hand, written to her illustrious sons in hours 
of anxiety or anguish, and to the last recommending to them, with as much 
earnest simplicity as if they were still little children at her knee, to rely 
always, in the midst of the trials and dangers which were to beset their paths 
through life, upon the great hand of God. 


At the age of eleven years, William was removed from this 
pious and peaceful home to Brussels. His education was at the 
court, and his destiny appeared to be military adventures, 
embassies, viceroyalties—a life of luxury, honour, and state. In 
his youthful page, Charles V. discerned the elements of the future 
statesman. He insisted on his presence at the most secret councils 
—generally asked, and often adopted the boy’s opinion—and, as 
he advanced to man’s estate, selected him for the highest offices. 
Before he was twenty-one, the Prince of Orange was appointed 

neral-in-chief of the army on the French frontier, and acquitted 

imself in a manner which justified the appointment. Despite 
the great difference in their ages, he was Charles the Fifth’s con- 
fidential friend. On his shoulder the Emperor leaned at the 
abdication—it was he who bore the insignia of the discrowned 
monarch to Ferdinand at Augsburg. 

At first he was equally in Philip’s confidence. He negotiated for 
thatmonarch the preliminaries of the Treaty of Peacein April, 1559. 
He waa one of the hostages selected by the King of France for the 
due execution of that treaty, and during his residence at the 
French Court he made that remarkable discovery which coloured 
all his future life. In a moment of indiscretion, Henry disclosed 
to himthe tacit agreement between himself and Philip “to massacre 
all the converts tothe new religion in Franceand the Netherlands.” 
William of Orange earned the name of “the Silent” from the 
manner in which he received this communication, without 
revealing to Henry, by word or look, the blunder he had com- 
mitted. But from that hour the destiny of William of Orange 
was fixed. He no longer put trust in princes; and his vocation, as 
the representative and regenerator of an oppressed people, began 
thenceforward to dawn upon him. 

The authors or the leaders of the most memorable revolutions 

ve generally been men of slow convictions, and by tempera- 
ment averse to sudden and violent changes. Even Luther 
at first walked warily, and was appalled by his own presumption 
when he began to doubt of the Pope’s infallibility. William 
of Orange formed no exception to this rule. He simply recoiled 

m persecution for conscience sake, but he had no religious 
sympathy with the reformers. Their haste, rashness, and ferocity, 
indeed, caused him more anxiety than the open or secret enmity 
of the Romanists ; and if he was at any time tempted to abandon 
his apo | to the Spaniards, it was when his countrymen had 
been equally blood-guilty with their oppressors. 

The courage of William was reflective rather than impulsive ; 
but as it never failed him in the moment of danger, so it was 
ange A the kind of courage that enabled him eventually to 
come off winner against the fearful odds he contended with. 
“The counsel of Orange, and the execution of Egmont,” had 
become proverbial among their countrymen; yet the hero of 


St. Quentin would never have consolidated the union of Holland, 
and, indeed, with all his chivalrous qualities and graces, he was 
little better than a puppet in the hands of Philip and Granvella. 
“The counsel of Orange” availed equally in the field and the 
Cabinet; for it was the result of sagacity and self-denial, of 
vigilance and patience, of concentration of purpose, of elasticity 
in calamity, of cheerful fortitude, and of a passionate patriotism 
which was proof alike against the treacherous calm or the 
pelting storm. 

Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal, in spite of 
the blemishes of his style. For his learning, his liberal tone, 
and his generous enthusiasm, we heartily commend him, and 
bid him good speed for the remainder of his interesting and 
heroic narrative. We had intended to point out some of the 
more striking chapters or episodes of his work, but the reader 
will hardly tail to turn to the names of Margaret of Parma, 
Egmont, Granvella, and Don John of Austria, to the Fury of 
Antwerp, or the Gueux, and may thus satisfy himself that neither 
our censure nor our praise has been misplaced. 


SINGER’S SHAKSPEARE.* 


iv is not creditable to English men of letters that a satisfacto 
edition of the works of England's greatest poet should sti 
be a desideratum ; yet every student must admit the mortify- 
ing fact. It se be difficult to enumerate the editions of 
Shakspeare—impossible to name one which approaches the 
standard we are bound to require. Either we have a fanciful 
text with fanciful commentary, or a tolerable text with imbecile 
notes. A good text, with brief, few, and sensible notes, and a cri- 
tical apparatus worthy of the works, we look for in vain. There 
are many causes of the many failures—the principal cause, how- 
ever, and that which brings all the others in its train, is the medio- 
crity of the men who have undertaken the task. Even in the 
case of Johnson, Pope, and Campbell, this sweeping charge 
of mediocrity is applicable, for these men, remarkable as they 
were, were but mediocre in their knowledge of Elizabethan 
literature and of the dramatic art. No dramatist has ever set 
himself to the task—no man of special knowledge and great 
intellectual power has thought it worthy of his labours, or 
thought himself competent to undertake it. The difficulties 
we admit to be very great. It is indispensable that whoever 
engages in the work should be familiar with much more than the 
Elizabethan literature. He must know the Spanish drama, and 
the early drama of France and Italy ; and he must be a dramatic 
critic. In default of such a combination in one man, there 
might be a combination of two men—one for the text and 
annotations, another for the esthetic and dramatic elucida- 
tions. 

Some such combination seems to have been intended in the 
edition before us. But we cannot speak very favourably of the 
result. Mr. Singer has done his part with laudable Mines 
and modesty ; but Mr. Watkiss Lloyd wants every possible quali- 
fication for the delicate task he has undertaken, even the pri- 
mary qualification of being able to write. As a learned student 
of Shakspeare and a quiet sagacious editor, Mr. Singer is alread 
known; and the text he here gives us is perhaps the best which 
we can name. The notes, too, are commendable. If the reader 
cannot always detect their necessity or felicity, he is seldom irri- 
tated by them, as he is often by the notes of other editors. 
Mr. Singer is not crotchety—he is not fanciful—he is not 
eager for the display of erudition, temper, and diseased conjec- 
ture. The text is a good text, and is beautifully printed in 
“pocket” volumes. We cannot, in our limits, examine Mr. 
Singer’s labours in detail—a general estimate may suffice. 

But we can examine, and are bound to protest against, the 
amazing Life and Critical ag 2 with which his coadjutor has 
burdened the edition. Of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd we never heard 
before, and trust never to hear again; for although he has cer- 
tainly displayed conscientious diligence and_ gravity in collectin 
materials, he is the most ponderous, unreadable, and uncritica 
writer who has hitherto made Shakspeare the pretext of his 
prosings. This seems saying a great deal, but it is not saying 
more than our experience warrants. To begin with his style. 
One may reasonably demand, as a primary requisite, that the 
critic who is to unfold to us the peculiar and subtle perfections 
of Shakspeare should be able to write correct English. It is not 
asking too much to ask that. To prove how Mr. Watkiss Lloyd 
wields our noble language, a specimen or two will suflice :— 

That John Shakspeare’s family are mentioned in the town records as gentle- 
men, as implied by Rowe, does not now appear, and, indeed, he himself is the 
first who appears inthem. Neithercanimplicit reliance be placed upon an ex- 
tract from the Heralds’ Office, which avers that in the year that he was bailiff 
he obtained a grant of arms. I do not, however, entirely disbelieve it, though 
it may have been forged by the Heralds for a purpose its connection shows. 
John Shakspeare seems to have ceased to be a glover some time previously,— 
for the trade only occurs once attached to his name, and at this time to have 
been in prosperous circumstances. 


This elegant sentence is thrown into insignificance beside one 
which we meet with in the discussion respecting Shakspeare’s 
having been a father before he was a husband. Against the ar- 
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speaks of Shakspeare’s “‘ 
diction to, metaphors,” &c., may possibly have some exquisite 
reason for “ egotism, history, and preconception ” in the passage 
we have cited. The following is perhaps luminous, but we can- 
not read by it. He is speaking of the recitations of the players 
in Hamlet :— 

There is a second factitious medium interposed between them and the spec- 
tator, and by this they are toned into a sobriety which, but for their relative 
extravagance, would have been flattened by it into the merest tameness. 


Is it the factitious medium which would have been flattened 
into tameness if the speeches had not been relatively extrava- 
gant? Is it the sobriety which would have been flattened by the 
medium P Or is it the speeches which would have been flattened 
by the medium, if they had not been extravagant? We have 
tried the sentence in every way, but give it up despairing. 
If these were the slips of a lively writer, whose precipitate 
rammar we could overlook for the sake of the bright vigour of 
is thoughts, or if they were the lapses of one whose ordinar 
march was vigorous and imposing, we should be the last to cavil 
at them ; but they are specimens of the lax amorphous style which 
makes Mr. Watkiss Lloyd unreadable, and which is not made en- 
durable by any special knowledge. If he were as learned as he is 
dull—if he had information to communicate, or new ideas to in- 
crease our critical stock—we would forgive the uncouth form in 
which he presented them. But to have nothing new to say, and 
no art of saying what is old in a pleasant way, can be but a 
mediocre qualification for a critic on Shakspeare. Mr. Singer, if he 
is wise, will at once suppress these critical excrescences. Better no 
remarks at all than remarks which act like narcotics. Shakspeare’s 
beauties are not too obscure for even an ordinary mind; and 
unless the critic can call our attention to something we have 
overlooked, unless he can explain to us the art which we have 
felt but not perceived, we are really in no need of his remarks. 
When the day is bright with sunshine, or gloomy with fog, the 
casual remarks which issue from an old lady with a poodle on her 
lap, and which announce the indubitable fact of the weather 
being “ lovely,” or “ quite wintry,” are accepted as civilities—the 
social currency of not very brilliant people. But should that 
polite female prolong her observations, and enter into a minute 
exposition of her feelings in general on the weather, and 
her experience of former days resembling the present, it is 

pelile that the most patient of listeners would think of how 
S could best escape. It is with feelings of this kind that we 
escape from the remarks of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. 


FIVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS.* 


M® PORTER is a clergyman, and a member of the Pro- 
testant mission at Damascus. His intervals of leisure, 
during a period of five years, were employed in visiting some 
parts of Syria which, although they border upon districts annu- 
ally traversed by many of our countrymen, are as yet but im- 
perfectly known to Europeans. The fruits of his observation and 
research are before us in these volumes. The book has consi- 
derable merit, and very great shortcomings. Its chief merit consists 
in its correcting many es errors, and filling up some 
omissions in the works which have hitherto been our principal 
authorities on the countries of which it treats. Its most obvious 
shortcomings are its extraordinary dulness and its very indif- 
ferent arrangement. In December, 1849, Mr. Porter landed at 
Beyrout. After spending some time there, he proceeded across 
the Lebanon to the scene of his future labours. Two chapters 
are devoted to Damascus. In the one, we have a detailed account 
of the present appearance of the city—in the other, its history 
is briefly reviewed. Both are written as guide-books used to be 
wsliton belies the efforts of Mr. Murray had revolutionized that 
department of literature. The traveller about to visit Damascus 
will read them with some interest, and will make notes, per- 
haps, for his future use; but woe to the luckless man who 
attempts to peruse them without some definite object of this 
kind! Had Mahometread them, he wouldhave avoided Damascus, 
but not for the reason which the legend assigns. 

In 1851, Mr. Porter made an expedition to Palmyra. In 
order to gees oe his object, it was necessary to secure 
the services and protection of an Arab Sheikh, for the road 
lies through the territories of the wild tribes of the desert. The 
dangers of such a journey are considerable. There are 
jealousies amongst the Bedouin tribes, and detached parties 
of marauders are always on the watch to attack unarmed 
or incautious travellers. Several adventures of both these 
kinds are related by Mr. Porter. He seems to have been 
much struck by the constant recurrence of ceremonies and 
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east of the Jordan. 


phrases almost identical with those which we find in the Book of 
Genesis in the descriptions of patriarchal life. During their 
journey, they fell in with the tribe to which their guide and pro. 
tector, Sheikh Amer, belonged. Their great herds of camels 
and their black tents were seen long before the encampment wag 
reached. As the travellers drew near, they met an Arab, to 
whom Mr. Porter addressed the usual salutation of the desert, 
“Peace from God!” The man started, and gave a short, fierce 
look. Mr. Porter was disconcerted, and thought they had made 
a mistake, and were approaching enemies. It turned out, how. 
ever, that etiquette forbids strange Arabs entering an en. 
campment to question any one, or to be questioned by any, 
The cloak is wrapped round the face, and their horses or came 
are guided in silence to the tent where they mean to alight, 
The reason of this is, that blood-feuds are so common that a 
stranger approaching an unknown encampment does not know 
that he may not meet an enemy. He conceals his face, there. 
fore, and does not speak till he reaches the shelter of a tent, 
when his person is at once inviolable. 

The greater part of the route between Damascus and Palm 
lies over a broken and hilly country. The sandy desert and the 
palm trees which imagination pictures as stretching for many 
days’ march around Tadmor in the Wilderness, exist only in ima- 
gination. The whole country is covered with tufts of grass and 
prickly shrubs and flowers. Mr. Porter speaks of the “ blue and 
red iris,” and convolvyuluses of several colours. ‘ There is much 
between the cup and the lip”—and this adage was very nearly 
being illustrated by Mr. Porter and his party, who, when in sight 
of Palmyra, were captured by a powerful Arab tribe, and only 
allowed to proceed after paying a liberal ransom. <A minute 
account of the ruins, and a sketch of the history of Palmyra are 
given. We cannot praise them more than we have already done 
similar performances in the case of Damascus. 

Of Mr. Porter’s numerous journeys, none was more important 
than that which he made south from Damascus into the little- 
known province of Bashan. “ Before the time of the Babylonish 
captivity, Bashan is,” according to Mr. Porter, “always spoken of 
as a whole.” Later, it was divided into four provinces. Gaulo- 
nitis, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanea. ‘The first of these 
took its name from Golan, one of the three cities of refuge on the 
The whole district is now called Jauliu. It 
was once a densely populated country, but is at present almost 
deserted. Mr. Porter possesses a list of one hundred and twenty- 
seven towns and villages within its limits, all of which are now 
uninhabited, with the exception of eleven. Its south-western 
side falls down towards the lake of Gennesareth, and, as seen 
from Tiberias, ‘resembles the declivities of a mountain range, 
furrowed by torrents and ravines.” 

Trachonitis, the ancient Argob, and nearly corresponding to the 
modern Lejah, lies to the east of Gaulonitis. It is for the most 
part a rough, stony district, as indeed its name implies. It is 
composed of a mass of black basaltic rock, which appears to 
have issued from the ground in a liquid state, and to have 
been agitated before it cooled, by some violent agency. 
The cavities from which the heated matter gushed are still 
visible. There are here and there deep gulfs and fissures, with 
ragged edges. Its general appearance seems to be not unlike 
that presented by the lower end of a glacier, allowing, of course, 
for the difference of material. Josephus gives a description 
of it which holds good to the present day. In his time, as now, 
it was a region of robbers. Here, too, are many ruined 
cities. Phaeno, now called Musmeih, on the northern frontier 
of the district, was an episcopal city in the early ages of the 
Church, and sent deputies to the Councils of Chalcedon and 
Ephesus. Edhr'a is believed by Mr. Porter to be identical with 
the ancient Edrei, under the walls of which was fought the 
decisive battle in which Og the king of Bashan was slain. It 
then became one of the cities of the half-tribe of Manasseh; but 
as its name immediately disappears from Scripture history, it 
was probably soon deserted, or lost to the tribes of the wilder- 
ness. In Roman times it was a place of importance, and it 
figures again in the history of the Crusades. Most of its inha 
bitants are now fanatical Moslems, as Mr. Porter, whose little 

arty was here attacked by a furious mob, discovered to his cost. 
he morning after this encounter is well described :— 

Daylight at last came—not with the slow, stealing step of the west, but 
with all pA peory « and beauty of eastern climes. The mountains of the 
Hauriu s' out dark and og See the bright red background ; while 
the snowy summit of Hermon was already tinged with golden hues. The wild 
features of the scenery around us soon revealed themselves ; heaps of huge 
black stones, like piled-up ruins, and mountains of naked rock, shattered and 
torn into a thousand forms, with deep fissures running between them, and here 
and there little patches of stony ground intervening. 


The old name Haurau, which we find in Ezekiel, has outlived 
the Greek Auranitis. In its restricted sense it is applied to the 
rich plain lying to the south of the Lejah, and éxtending ins 
narrow strip along its western border. It contains many it 
habited, and more deserted towns and villages. The most 
important of these is Busrah, which Mr. Porter believes to be 
the same place as Bozrah, mentioned in Jeremiah, xlviii. Thi 
Bozrah must not be confounded with the place, the name of 
which is so familiar to us in the words, “Whois this that cometh 
from Edom with dyed garments from Bozrah.” When Pales 
tine was subdued by the arms of Joshua, this city appears 
to have shared the common lot, and to have become for a time 


one of the possessions of Israel. The relations, however, of the 
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tribes of Reuben and Gad towards their heathen neighbours are 
very little understood. Perhaps the Moabites were never drivenout, 
but only subdued—perhaps they recovered this important strong- 
hold when the first vigour of the conquerors had passed away. 
There is no doubt that it was a city of Moab when Jeremiah 
prophesied against it. After this time darkness falls for a long 

riod upon its history. The evil foreseen by Jeremiah over- 
took it, and when it next comes prominently before us, we find 
it inhabited by a new race, speaking the Greek language, and 
sharing in the general prosperity of the world during the best 
days of the Roman empire. In those times, as we learn from 
coins, “‘ Good Fortune” was the protecting goddess of Bozrah. 
She is zepresented as a woman, seated, with a mural crown upon 
her head, and with the horn of plenty in her hand. In the time 
of Constantine it was a Christian city, and at a still later period 
thirty-three suffragans obeyed its primate. It fell very soon 
into the hands of the Saracens, and was on the point of being 
betrayed to the Crusaders, but never became theirs. Now it 
stands desolate, waiting, we may hope, for the return-wave of 
prosperity which will surely ere long roll back on the unhappy 
and misgoverned East. Another place of importance in the 
Hauriu is Sulkhad. To the cadkoaes of it runs an ancient 
road, which is said to extend to Busra, on the Persian Gulf. 
From the heights near it Mr. Porter counted nearly thirty 
ruined towns and villages,—the evidences of past prosperity, 
and, we trust, the pledges of a future when the vine shall once 
more adorn the terraced hills, and the fig-tree flourish on the 
rich andsunny plains. All this country should be better known. 
As for the district which lies to the eastward, it is a terra 
incognita :— 

It would be a tour of reat interest [says Mr. Porter] both in a geographical 
and antiquarian point of view, to eastward from Damascus to the Jellal, 
and then south-east to the Safi. From thence a south-western course might 
be taken, to survey the plain and explore the deserted towns along the eastern 
base of the Jebel Haurau; after which those around Siilkhad could be ex- 
amined, and the line of the ancient road followed for about a day and a half or 
two days; and then sweeping round to the right, the traveller could traverse 
the rich plains of Moab, visiting the ruins of the ancient Beth-gamul, and such 
other cities as still exist. The whole tour might be accomplished in about a 
month; and during the spring season, when the ouins are spread over the 
plains, it would not be attended with any great difficulty. 


If Mr. Porter is right in supposing that many of the private 
dwellings in Kureiyeh, the Kerioth of Scripture, are as old as the 
days of Joshua, we have here a wonder greater than those which 
Layard and Wilkinson have unsealed for us. Low roofs, massy 
blocks of rough-hewn stone, gates of the same material eighteen 
inches thick, point to a remote antiquity. The tooth of Time can 
do little against structures like these. We are accustomed to 
think of the Romans as of a race who built for eternity ; but in 
this land, their roads and bridges are crumbling away, while the 
rude abodes of the primeval race who disputed the possession of 
Bashan with the Israelites are habitable even now. 

Batanea, now called Ard el Bathanyeh, “the country of 
Batanea,” and more commonly Jebel el Druze, includes the 
greater part of the range of the Jebel Haurau. It is remarkable 
for the heonte of its scenery. The eye of the traveller, wearied 
by the black basalt of the Lejah, and the monotonous plain and 
rocky conical hills of Auranitis, is here refreshed by “ bold preci- 
pices and deep ravines, by picturesque valleys and groves of 
evergreen oak.” Kunamat and Bathanayeh are the chief towns 
of this district. At both, there are numerous ruins, but Kuna- 
mat, the ancient Kinath, has the advantage of a singularly 
striking situation. We quote Mr. Porter’s account of it, to 
show that he does not altogether want that power of vivid descrip- 
tion which he seems so curiously unwilling to use :— 


It is not the savage grandeur of Libanus, with frowning cliffs and snow- 
summits ; nor is it the flat and featureless Baalbeck, with its Cyclopean 
s and aérial columns, so seemingly out of place, that one is almost inclined 
to ask what brought them there; nor is it the blasted desolation of Palmyra, 
whose white ruins are strewn over a barren plain, without a lichen or a 
bramble to relieve the intense whiteness. ere there are hill and vale, 
graceful wooded slopes and wild secluded glens, frowning cliffs with battle- 
mented summits, moss-grown ruins, and groups of tapering columns, springin 
up from the dense foliage of the evergreen oaks of Bashan. Hitherto I had 
been struck with the nakedness of — ruins. Fallen columns are half- 
ied in dust, sculptured pediments lie on the gravelly soil; and, graceful 
though the columns are, and rich the fretwork that adorns frieze and cornice, 
yet, as pictures, they contrast poorly with the ivy-mantled abbeys of England, 
or the moss-grown castles of the Rhine. Here, however, the scene is changed. 
The fresh foliage hides all defects, and enhances the beauty of the noble portico 
and massive wall, while the luxuriant creepers twine round the pillars, and 
wreathe themselves as garlands among the volutes of the capitals. 


Iturea, mentioned in Luke iii. 1., formed at one time part of 
the possessions of Manasseh, but it never was included within the 
borders of Bashan. It lay between that district and Mount 
Hermon. Its modern name is Jedar. It is an undulating table- 
land, with here and there a conical hill. The ruins, which are 
numerous, resemble those of the Haurau. It has never, how- 
ever, been thoroughly explored, and the temptations to explore it 
are not very great, as nothing of interest is supposed to exist 
Within its limits. Its ancient inhabitants were an independent 
Tace, retiring, when hard pressed by their neighbours, to a secure 
tefuge in the fastnesses of Hermon. 

The ancient kingdom of Bashan, of which we have attempted a 

rief survey, is inhabited now by a mixed population of Druses, 

oslems, and Christians. The Druses are the dominant race 
—brave, warlike, and hospitable. Mr. Porter and his com- 
Panions were received by them with the greatest kindness and 


cordiality. The Moslems are a fierce and fanatical race. Their 
hatred of the Franks had been made to burn more furiously 
than ever, at the time of Mr. Porter's visit, by recent political 
occurrences. The Christians are now as powerless here as the 
were once powerful, and they come very little before us in this 
work. The whole country is subject to the predatory incursions 
of the Bedouins. The Druses, nominally at peace with them, 
stand continually on their guard, and raids and forays are matters 
of everyday occurrence. 

Mr. Porter has added a map to his second volume, and for this 
we are not a little indebted to him. The lakes on the plain of 
Damascus, into which Abana and Ph the modern Banada 
and Awaj, empty themselves, are laid down far more correctl 
than they have hitherto been. The range of Antilibanus, an 
more especially its eastern slopes, have also been made the sub- 
ject of careful investigation, with the results of which we are 

ere presented. These are perhaps the most valuable portions 
of Mr. Porter's labours in a geographical point of view; but he 
has also done good service in discovering a Temple of the Sun 
upon Mount Hermon—in identifying Helbon, mentioned in 

zekiel’s prophecy against Tyre, with a place still bearing the 
same name, not far from Damascus—in exposing many of the 
small errors of Berghaus’s map, and in contradicting some of M. 
de Saulcy’s unwarrantable assertions. He would, we think, have 
shown more judgment if he had discarded from his work all per- 
sonal narrative, and, throwing it into the form of a geographical 
memoir, been content to address himself only to professed 
geographers. He has chosen a very different course, and has 
given us much valuable information sparsely scattered through 
an exceedingly ill-written and unreadable book. 


A TRUE WOMAN.* 


W HO would not desire to sec the portrait of a true woman? 

Whether, indeed, the cunning hand of a French painter— 
and that painter a novelist, is the one most likely to be success- 
ful in a task so delicate, may be doubtful. But even a dauber 
cannot easily make a complete fiasco with such asitter; and if we 
do not recognise the resemblance to a woman at all, we at any rate 
are amused to see what a Frenchman can consider a resemblance. 
In this mood, and with these views, let us take up the two tiny 
volumes of the Collection Hetzel which M. Goudrecourt offers 
us, and contemplate la vraie femme for once. 

Three gentlemen are chatting together in the Schweitzerhof 
at Lucerne, and their conversation, as it rises through the smoke 
of cigars, has a somewhat sceptical tone respecting women. The 
Baron de Reinold is an ex-beau, eight-and-forty years of age, 
great on the Boulevard Italien, superior in the accomplishments 
of tying a cravat, wearing gants jaunes, and professing the ultra 
scepticism of a man “used up.” The Vicomte de Vergy is young, 
handsome, well read, with that amour de la science et de l'art, 
and that imagination passionnée pour tout ce qui est grand, 
noble et beau, which is so common in novels. The 
Vicomte’s eyes, d’une limpidité mélancholique, se remplissaient 
souvent d’éclairs. In a word, he has all the requisites of le 
jeune premier. The third personage is of a type equally com- 
mon in French fiction—young, handsome, rich, brave, and 
“used up.” <A prince of fashion, a sceptique blas¢ dés l'aurore 
de la jeunesse, his pitiless —. spares nothing, acknowledges 
nothing as sacred. He is named the Chevalier de Sablé. 

The conversation of three such men, when woman is the sub- 
ject, is likely to be curious. Being Frenchmen, they of course 
talk of their conquests—the poetical Vicomte excepted, who 
believes in the angelic nature of woman, and loves with the 
fervour of youth. The Chevalier de Sablé, by way of proving 
his opinion of the sex (not in the least a flattering opinion, as 
may be supposed) tells the story of his only love. In fewer words, 
we will tell it after him. He is travelling in Germany, when one 
night a difficulty occurs about post-horses—the only animals to 
be had being claimed by his servant and disputed by the servant 
of another traveller, who is in excessive impatience to proceed. 
On learning that his rival in the graces of the postmaster is a 
lady, the courtesy of the Frenchman at once causes him to 
yield. The Countess, who is said to be asleep, in spite of the 
noise of the vociferating servants and the clatter of the horses, 
sends no word of thanks to the Chevalier. His curiosity is 

iqued. He follows the carriage. No sooner has it gained the 
high road than the lights are extinguished. is seems more 
and more suspicious. He is bent on clearing up the Fann 
Taking a short cut, he awaits the carriage as it slowly descen 
the hull, opens the door, and jumps in. To his surprise, the 
Countess makes no remark—does not draw down the window 
and scream in alarm—does not even move! He addresses a 
few words to her. Noreply! What can this mean? Is she 
German, and utterly ignorant of French? Is she too indignant 
to speak, preserving a noble silence? Is she speechless with 
terror, mistaking him for a robber? Or is she dead? Her 
silence makes him uneasy. In the dark he stretches forth his 
hand, and soon touches the warm and delicate hand of a woman, 
which does not tremble in the least. Has she fainted? Before 
his doubts can be solved, the carriage is attacked—shots are 
fired—and a desperate encounter ends with leaving the Cheva- 
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lier victorious in presence of the Countess, still asleep, or 
feigning. 

The _ continues as it began. The Countess has been 
drugged and carried off. Now that she is rescued, she cannot tell 
who are her parents, nor where she came from. All she asks is 
to be taken to a convent. The Chevalier constitutes himself her 
guardian, takes her to Paris, falls in love with her, treats her 
like an angel, which in innocence and beauty she is, gives her 
his mother’s room as a final act of intense respect—la chambre 
de ma mere, mademoiselle—and offers to marry her. She con- 
sents, but is placed under convent protection until the happy 
day. We spare our readers all the raptures—/e /yrisme—of the 
Chevalier, all the details of her innocence and goodness. The 
sum of many chapters is, that she is a true woman, adorable and 
adored by the Chevalier, who believed in her innocence, but who 
was only duped by her diabolical astuteness. The day is approach- 
ing which is to make him the ha piest of men, when, to his indig- 
nation and astonishment, she disappears altogether, without a 
word of explanation, without a word of apology, without leaving 
a trace of her flight. He has been taken in, and now rails at his 
mad credulity. And here we may note what is to us the most 
amusing point in the story. The Chevalier has been duped, and 
we sympathize with his rage; but what are we to say of his ven- 
geance?¥ Pour se consoler, il s'est jeté comme une béte féroce sur 
celle société qui lui avait menti. Is it not original? One woman 
deceives him, and he makes society responsible:—I/ a demandé 
compte & toutes les femmes rencontrées sur son passage du vol que 
Vune d'elles avait fait de sa jeunesse, de sa loyauté, de ses illusions, 
et sans s'inquicter du désespoir de ses victimes, il les a toutes immo- 
lées & la haine du souvenir. We read this passage in a railway car- 
riage, and somewhat startled the passengers by the Homeric shout 
of laughterwhich followed thereading. Theidea of ayoung French 
dandy, with bottes vernies and well-oiled whiskers, immolating 
on the shrine of his destroyed illusions every woman he encoun- 
ters—ravaging the whole sex as a lion ravages a herd of cattle 
—is one of those idées buffonnes which are only produced in the 
alembie of a Parisian brain. 

The Chevalier is at present in this lion-like pursuit of victims. 
The Baron de Reinold says his story is even worse. He has 
known a true woman still more artful still more incredible. He 
then narrates his story, which has the same sort of interest, - 
except that the reader quickly begins to foresee that the Baron's 
charmer is the same as the Chevalier’s. It is a story of inexpli- 
cable duplicity. An angel face masks a demon heart. We 
should observe that both the Baron and the Chevalier indulge 
liberally in Zyrisme, which, from such sceptics and “ used-up” 
dandies, is surprising ; and they are also abundantly melodramatic. 
In spite of these two portraits of la vraie femme, the Vicomte 

nersists in believing that his affianced bride is what she appears. 
Te invites the two sceptics to come and see him a month hence, 
when they shall see the Vicomtesse. The invitation is accepted. 
The two duped lovers arrive, and discover—as the experienced 
reader foresaw—that the Vicomtesse is none other than that 
incarnate lie against whom they are so exasperated. 

The rest of the novel is taken up with unravelling the threads 
of this mysterious and complicated story, proving the perfect 
innocence of the heroine, and justifying her conduct. We need 
not say that M. Goudrecourt troubles himself but slightly with 
probabilities—his object has been to produce an exciting story, 
the incidents of which should carry the reader unwearied to the 
close. Compared with the average of French novels, and, &@ 
“vrtiori, with the average of English novels, Une Vraie Femme 
must be pronounced interesting. It displays no peculiar talent, 
except that of exciting curiosity ; but the majority of novels can- 
not even boast of that talent. As to the portrait of a true woman, 
which the title led us to expect, there is no more approximation 
in it to any likeness whatever of any woman whatever than the 
Minerva Press of both countries is in the habit of furnishing. 
But it is something now-a-days to say ofa novel that it is readable. 


BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES.* 


TR BENJAMIN BRODIE is a celebrated surgeon, and an 
agreeable writer, whose appearance in the character of a 
psychological inquirer naturally excited surprise and curiosity. 
To this we may partly attribute the rapid sale which in two years 
carried his volume to a third edition—we say partly, because, had 
his work been of a different calibre, it is doubtfu whether even 
- his reputation would have carried it into such popularity. A 
book on psychology which in two years has twice to be reprinted, 
must be either a work of startling originality and irresistible 
power, or one of commonplace matter, agreeably written. It 
must either captivate the thinking men who guide opinion, or it 
must fall in with the current opinions of the day. Sir Benjamin's 
warmest friends will not consider that his production is either 
original or powerful; but his worst enemies will not refuse it the 
merit of being popularly and agreeably written. They may, indeed 
—and therein the bystander will concur—suggest that it was quite 
unnecessary for him to come forward with a work upon a difficult 
subject for which he had but indifferently trained himself. The 


* Psychclogical Inquiries. In a series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
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students of psychology may ask, whether, if one of their own con. 
siderable writers—Sir William Hamilton, John Mill, Alexander 
Bain, or Herbert Spencer, for instance—had undertaken to in. 
struct the public on Physiology, with no more thorough training 
than Sir Benjamin has had in Psychology, would the scientific 
world have been so placid and forgiving? Those writers certainly 
know more of Physiology than Sir Benjamin does of Psychology, 
but they have not published Physiological Inquiries. 

This is, however, by the way. If the psychologists are tolerant 
of ill-informed interlopers, and if the public is willing to hear of 
psychology from any quarter, our office is simply to characterise 
the quality of the entertainment offered. We shall endeavour 
to do so with reference to the public wants, and not with any 
reference to severe scientific demands. The “en ical In. 
quiries is, indeed, a poor book, scarcely worth a glance from any 
student; but it is also a very pleasant book, conveying much in. 
formation on interesting topics, in an easy style, to the mass of 
men whose studies have lain in quite other directions. Such 
being our opinion, we should obviously be doing the book an in. 
justice if we tested it by the standards of Mr. Alexander Bain’s 
Senses and the Intellect, or Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Principles of 
Psychology, when in truth it appeals to a class of readers not 
likely to be much concerned with those works. Sir —— is 
neither a profound thinker nor a sound reasoner; he has but 
small acquaintance with psychology ; and—we add it with sur. 
prise—is sometimes very maccurate in his physiological state- 
ments. As the present edition is the third, and the preface 
informs us that the author has taken “the opportunity of correct. 
ing whatever inaccuracies he had found to exist in the original 
publication,” we can only suppose that he, like most authors, is 
singularly blind to the faults of his offspring. For the reader's 
sake, and perhaps also for the sake of a fourth edition, the follow. 
ing passages noted by us may be indicated. 

At page 111 there is a bit of anatomy which we think will con. 
siderably astonish anatomists :— 


It is true that the spinal cord is composed of the same materials as the 
brain, in the form of the grey and vesicular, and the white or fibrous substance; 
but in the former there is throughout a constant repetition of the same struc. 
ture; while in the brain, as indeed T explained formerly, there is an almost 
endless variety as to the mode in which the two elementary substances are 
arranged; so that we recognise in it, not a simple and uniform organ, but a 
congeries of organs, each having a peculiar structure, and being evidently 
intended to answer a special and peculiar purpose. 


Here are two statements—first, that the structure of the spinal 
chord is homogeneous throughout; while that of the brain is 
heterogeneous. Now there are obvious differences of form be- 
tween the spinal and the cephalic ganglia; and there is this 
further difference of structure, that in the spinal cord the grey 
vesicular matter is internal, while in the brain it is external; but 
does Sir Benjamin mean to assert that the spinal cord is not 
different in different regions, both with respect to size and strue- 
ture? Does he maintain that there is the same amount of 
matter uniformly distributed along the cord? <A couple of 
sections of the cord taken anywhere will disprove so baseless an 
assertion. The second statement is, that the spinal cord is one 
uniform organ, and the brain a congeries of organs. What this 
means we cannot divine. Sir Benjamin need not be told that 
the spinal cord is also a congeries of organs, or ganglia, although 
each is very similar to all. But likeness is not identity. The 
vertebral column is a congeries of vertebrae, all very like each 
other. The limbs are appendages to vertebra, and all reducible 
to one type. But we do not, therefore, call the vertebral column 
a single organ—we do not call the limbs one limb. 

At page 114 there is a compound of physiology and logie which 
it will exercise the ingenuity of the reader to analyse :— 


We must regard the animal appetites and instincts as being intimately 
connected with the nervous system, and as having their special Bows allotted 
to them in it. But we are not warranted in drawing the same conclusion a 
to the emotions and passions, properly so called. Hope and fear, joy 
sorrow, pride and shame, these, and such as these, are conditions of the mind, 
which have no abstract or independent existence; but which, as they may be 
superadded to our perceptions and thoughts, admit of being excited and acted 
on through the medium of the nervous system, At the same time, as far as 
we can see, they have no special locality in it. 


If we understand this—and we by no means pledge ourselves 
to the correctness of the interpretation—it teaches that appetites 
depend on the nerves, because they have an abstract existence; 
whereas ¢motions, having xo abstract existence, cannot depend 
upon the nerves, but must be conditions of the mind. And 
because they have no abstract existence, they have no special 
locality—at least, none can be found! Two pages onward we 
read— 

Is it at all certain that the polypus, in which we find no traces of a nervous 
system, is really endowed with any higher properties than those of vegetable 
life? Do the motions of its filaments afford any better evidence of sensibility 
than is exhibited by many plants, such as the fly-catching Dionea, or 
Mimosa sensitiva? or than the motions of the minute bodies termed cilia in 
animals? Do not the lacteals show as much discrimination in selecting 
chyle, and rejecting other fluids which are not fitted for nutrition, as the 
polypus shows in catching its food, yet without our being conscious of it? 


To answer the question, Sir Benjamin should have specified 
what he means by vegetable life, because, as the term is at pre- 
sent understood, the polyp certainly does manifest animal Vite, 
Tt catches its food—it shrinks if you touch it—it moves from one 

lace to another—place it in a glass, and turn the side to which 


it is attached away from the light, it will move from that side 
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and attach itself where it can enjoy the light. Is not this animal 
life? But Sir Benjamin adds :— 


Or, granting the sensibility of the polypus, may it not be a compound 
animal with various centres 0 sensation and volition, in like manner as in a 
tree every bud is a distinct individual, which may live and grow, though 
separated from the parent stock ? 


We do not clearly understand this. When we are asked 
whether the polyp may not be a compound animal, with various 
centres, like a tree with various buds, our bewilderment is ex- 
cessive. There are compound polyps, but they are formed of 
several polyps growing on one stock, not of several centres dis- 
tributed throughout one individual. Each polyp resembles every 
other, just as the buds on a tree resemble each other. It is, how- 
ever, this comparison to buds which peculiarly puzzles us. Does 
Sir Benjamin mean that they are separate centres? They are 
separate individuals, as the individual polyps are, and we do 
not see how any difliculty respecting a single bud is to be eluci- 
dated by saying the bud may be a “compound individual” 
with various centres, like the polyp stock with its various 

lyps. 

- Weshall outrun our limits if we proceed to note all the strange 
physiological statements against which our pencil has placed a 
note of admiration. These must suflice. One specimen of his 
deductive reasoning will also suffice. Speaking of superstition, he 
remarks :— 


It is, indeed, a melancholy fact, that a great extension of education and 
knowledge does not produce any agg to, improvement in this respect. 
Still, in the end, good sense prevails. Errors and deceptions last only for a 
time. Those which disgrace one age vanish, and are succeeded by those which 
dis the next. i i 
society, on the whole, advances. 


If good sense in the end prevails—if errors only last for a 
time—if a truth once established remains undisputed—and if, on 
the whole, society advances, what is the melancholy fact of edu- 
cation not producing improvement ? 

Having, we trust, justified our verdict on this book by the 
passages just quoted, we will now turn to the pleasanter part of 
our task, and justify the praise which, considered as a light 
popular work, it certainly merits. If there is little in it new to 
the student of such subjects, there is much that will be new 
to the general reader; and sometimes Sir Benjamin’s practice 
zs medical man has given him some curious illustrations. 

us :— 


There are individuals who, having suffered from disease of the brain, 
are unable to express their thoughts by speech, although, their faculties being 
little or not at all impaired otherwise, they have a perfect comprehension of 
what others say, and of what they wish to say themselves. Some of them 
can utter a few words, others none at all; and others, again, when intending 
to say one word, use another. There are other cases still more remarkable, 
the facts of which may well lead us to believe that the organ of speech, if 
not originally and congenitally wanting, has been at any rate from the 
beginning so imperfect as to be useless. Two examples of what I have now 
mentioned have come under my own observation. Several years ago I saw a 
little boy, then about five years old, whose faculty of speech was limited to the 
use of the word papa. This, it may be observed, is so simple a sound, that dolls 
are made, by some very simple mechanism, to produce it very distinctly. I 
soon ascertained that his sense of hearing was perfect, and that there was 
nothing peculiar in the formation of the soft palate, mouth, and lips. There 
was no want of inclination to speak, but in the attempt to do so he produced 
sounds which were wholly inarticulate. So far was he from being deficient as 
to his powers of apprehension, that he seemed to be even beyond what children 
of the same age generally are in this respect. Although he could not speak 
himself, he fn. oh soe perfectly what was said to him by others, and expressed 
his answers by signs and gestures, spelling with counters monosyllabic words 
which he was incapable of uttering. I should add, that the external senses 
and powers of locomotion were perfect, and that all the animal functions 
were properly performed. The only other sign of disease or imperfection of 
the nervous system was that, for two or three years before I saw him, the 
boy had been subject to fits or nervous attacks, attended with convulsions, 
but which (as I was informed) his medical attendant in the country regarded 
as having the character of hysteria rather than that of epilepsy. 


Eight years afterwards, the boy was still unable to speak, 
though in other respects he had made great progress. Again :— 


A gentlemar. found that he had lost the power of vision in one eye. Then 
he gained it partially in that eye, but lost it in the other. Afterwards he 
partially regained it in the eye last affected. He could now see objects when 
placed in certain positions, so that the image might fall on particular parts 
of the retina, while he was still unable to see them in other positions. These 
facts sufficiently proved the existence of some actual disease. But observe 
what happened Satie. His memory was affected as well as his sense of 
sight. Although in looking at a book he recognised the letters of the alpha- 
bet, he forgot what they spelled, and was under the necessity of learning again 
to read. Nevertheless, he knew his family and friends; and his judgment, 
when the facts were clear in his mind, was perfect. 

In another ease, a gentleman who had two years previously suffered from 
a stroke of apoplexy (but recovered from it afterwards) was suddenly deprived 
of sensation on one side of his body. At the same time he lost the power, not 
only of expressing himself in intelligible language, but also that of compre- 
handing what was said to him by others. He spoke what might be called 
gibberish, and it seemed to him that his friends spoke gibberish in return. 
But while his memory as to oral language was thus affected, as to written 

age it was not affected at all. If a letter was read to him, it conveyed 

no ideas to his mind; but when he had it in his own hand, and read it him- 

self, he understood it perfectly. After some time he recovered of this attack, 

= gaa of that of apoplexy formerly, He had another similar attack 
rwards, 


If, therefore, the general reader wishes some agreeable re- 
marks on Memory, Sleep, Dreams, Phrenology, Drowning, and 
other attractive topics, he will find these Psychological In- 


ton well worth reading. There is no head-ache in these 
es, 
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